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CHAPTER I. 

I THINK it IS Carlyle who says, with reference 
to biography, that * Human portraits faithfully 
drawn are the welcomest pictures on human 
walls ; * and though there is much truth in this, 
my object in bringing it forward is not to enforce 
it, not in justification or support of what I am 
about to write, nor yet as a plea for its welcome 
reception, but as a peg on which to hang my 
anxious disclaimer against this book being to 
any extent looked upon as a biography ; and I 
heartily trust that I may be exonerated from 
the unpardonable egotism and vanity which 
indulgence in such a design would warrant my 
being charged with. Nothing I myself am 
fonder of than to listen to the stories and expe- 
riences of men who have seen the world ; and 
when I attribute a similar disposition to the 
young fellows for whom I write, I imagine I do 
A' B 
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not misunderstand them ; and my only hope in 
the matter is that when they lay down this book 
they will let me slip out of their memories as 
quickly as possible, and that a residuum of some 
serviceable and happy reflections may be left to 
them. 

The * Cumberland ' boys put the idea of it 
into my head last winter. 'Please sir/ said 
they to me, repeatedly, in the long evenings — 
* Please sir, will you tell us your history.* They 
had all told me their own histories, and, in com- 
mon fairness, I felt bound to tell them the story 
of my own in return. There is nothing whatever 
particularly remarkable in it, that is, nothing 
more so than is in the lives of all men ; for the 
lives of all are full of wonders from the hour of 
their birth to the hour of their death, and, if 
honestly told, will be of interest and of use to 
many, whether they be the lives of prince or 
peasant. 

This book, as I have said, originated in a 
yam told to boys, find I hope that it will bear 
telling again in its amplified form, not to boys, 
but to older lads than they, and to younger 
men than myself, who, though they do not 
belong to the * Cumberland,' are yet brother 
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voyagers of mine on the sea of time, together 
onward sailing to the eternal shores. God speed 
you, young fellows, and may you find some gui- 
dance, some encouragement, some strengthening 
of good convictions, some avoidance of his foolish 
blunders in the life of one who has fought the 
same foes under different guises, and encountered 
similar difficulties to those which you will one 
day have to face. 

^ ' Heaven is as near by water as by land ; * 
and to those who have seaward longings, who 
are destined to be sailors, let me add, for their 
own special encouragement, that I esteem it the 
purest, healthiest life for soul and body that a 
boy can enter upon — the life best fitted, above 
all others, to bring out the manhood of a lad, 
and to lead him upward to the Source from 
whom all true manhood springs. 

Some six or seven years ago, I knew a naval 
officer who lived on the Cornish coast, where he 
held the appointment of Inspecting Commander 
of the Coast Guard. An active and pleasant 
appointment it was, with a yawl and allowances 
for a couple of horses to perform the duties of 
the division with ; in a county, too, of old fami- 
lies as renowned for their hospitality as their 

B 2 
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coast is for pilchards. There he heard of a wise 
project, then being talked about, for reclaiming 
the young wasted life of London, and making 
tough seamen of it ; and, contrary to the advice 
of his friends, he threw up his appointment, and 
embarked in that enterprise. For, young fellows, 
there are crises in our lives when it behoves us 
to * confer not with flesh and blood,' and when 
having * inquired of the Lord,' saying, * Shall I 

• 

go ? — O Lord God — I beseech thee tell thy 
servant ' (i Sam. 23 c), and the Lord tells us to 
go or to stay, we may in no wise hesitate, but 
at once obey the inward voice, and act with 
simple faith, though all the world dissuade us. 

He of whom I speak took charge of the 
* Chichester ' on her establishment as a training- 
ship for the homeless boys of London, but after 
two years he felt it his duty to resign. He was 
in London, having given in his resignation, and 
without a prospect of anything to do, was stand- 
ing by the Mansion House irresolute whether to 
return home or to remain in town. His hopes 
of two years ago, though based on faith, had 
ended in seeming failure; he had committed 
professional suicide : — 

* The past was past. He saw the future stretch 
All dark and barren as a rainy sea.' 
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* Lord, what shall I do ? ' he said, and looking 
up, read over the Royal Exchange that well- 
known legend — * The earth is the Lord's, and 
the fulness thereof;' and that was God's answer 
to him. The load of anxiety fell off, and he 
felt that all the appointments in the world were 
in God's gift, and that if no present one were 
vacant. He would make a new one. So, turning 
on his heel, light-hearted and full of thankfulness, 
he walked down to Cannon Street, bought his 
* Pall Mall,' jumped into a carriage, and if the 
four o'clock express carried down into Kent no 
heavier weight of care than his, it was, indeed, a 
happy train. 

Two mornings afterwards there appeared in 
the * Times ' two advertisements, the one for a 
successor to himself in the * Chichester,' and the 
other for a Captain-Superintendent for a new 
training-ship, the- * Cumberland,' in the Clyde. 
Thus the new appointment was provided con- 
current with the vacation of the old one, and he 
of whom I speak became the writer of these 
pages. An instance this of the certainty of that 
promise — * Commit thy way unto the Lord ; 
trust also in Him ; and He shall bring it to pass.' 
When the * Pelican ' — that historic ship in which 
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Drake, first of Englishmen, ' plowed a furrow 
round the world' — got on some rocks on the 
Indian Ocean, and all means for getting her off 
had failed, he called all the crew together for 
prayers, * that,* said he * being the best lever for 
heaving a ship off in such an extremity ; ' and, 
young fellows, you may rely upon it that 

* more things are wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams of.* 

You will not find life in the Navy represented 
here as in dear old *Tom Cringle's Log,' nor 
will it remind you of * Peter Simple,' of joyous 
memory. Life is still full as ever of romance, 
but it finds fulfilment in other ways than when 
King George was king. 

I like the homely way in which homely 
people begin their histories — * I was bom of 
poor but honest parents ; ' ^nd, properly to 
understand the story of a person's life, it is 
necessary, I think, to know something about 
his parentage, and then we feel that we have 
got a fair start, and can go on all right and 
satisfactorily together. I know, too, that you 
are of the same way of thinking as myself, and 
that the first question you would put to me, 
if I were a new boy just joined would be, 
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'Who's your father? What is he? Where 
does he live ? ' 

My father is a Dorsetshire parson, who began 
Jifc as a midshipman in the old French war, but 
sheathed his sword and left the Navy at the 
peace of 1814. My mother has long gone to 
her rest, and is with the King whom she served 
and the Lord whom she loved. I was born 
on. October 7, 1829, and my first recollection 
of her was a few months afterwards ; this period 
is fixed by the circumstance of there being a 
large fire in the room, indicative of winter, and 
corroborative of the time since birth, which the 
wearing of the aforesaid infantine garment 
infers. I am particular about this, because it 
establishes the fact of babies at a very early 
age taking intelligent notice of what goes on 
around them, even though ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of it is instantly forgotten. The frac- 
tion that clings to me at the time above referred 
to, is this. I remember my mother ringing the 
bell when I was in her arms ; it was answered by 
a man in red breeches, whom I see as distinctly 
as if it were yesterday, standing at the door ; 
a pillow being brought, and I being laid on the 
pillow before the fire, and my mother bending 
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over me, and amusing me by rattling a bunch 
of keys. 

Perfect as that picture is to me, equally 
perfect is the blank in my memory for the 
next four years or so ; then come slight gleams 
and moving lights in the obscurity of the past, 
and I get my earliest recollections of my father. 
We were living in Cambridge, my father was a 
Fellow Commoner of Trinity, but the gay tassel 
in his college cap is what alone is clearly distinct 
to me. 

Once more there is a blank ; then memory 
comes and points to a boy scrambling about 
among rocks on which the sea beats and sea- 
weeds grow, and about which there is a fresh 
briny flavour. I recognise myself, and am with 
my father, who is a geologist, and is busy 
chipping some precious ammonite out of the 
limestone. We are at Clontarf, he having 
migrated to Trinity College, Dublin, to take 
his degree. Then, when the fossil is cut out 
or broken in the attempt, we proceed to bathe. 
He takes me on his back, gets on a high rock, 
and plunges with me down into the blue depths. 
I think we are never coming up again, but 
by and by we re-appear and have a famous 
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swim, I on his back, and he, broad-chested, 
breasting the waves. 

Not that this taught me to swim, for some 
few years afterwards I was all but drowned 
from being unable to swim. I had got out of 
my depth while bathing, and was drowning, 
when a man, hearing the cries of my younger 
brother who was on the bank, plunged in and 
brought me out. I had ceased to struggle, and 
had fallen into a pleasant dream. The events 
of past years were passing through my mind 
as one so often reads of being the accompani- 
ment of drowning. I experienced no feeling of 
suffocation, 'and when I became dimly sensible 
of a man floundering near me, and trying to 
bring me out, 1 felt passively indifferent as 
to whether I were brought out or not. My 
experience, therefore, goes to prove that drown- 
ing is a most easy death, though not, perhaps, 
more so than death under ordinary circum- 
stances. 
> 

In China, many years afterwards, I was 
wasting away in a low fever. The doctor had 
given up all hopes of my recovery. My mess- 
mates, as they told me afterwards, had said 
to one another, *Ah, poor fellow, he has not 
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long to li\*e.' I, myself, was waiting for death. 
Days and nights came and went, but brought 
no distinct impression mth them of the lapse 
of time. I tried to pray, and to think of the 
eternal existence into which I was gliding, but 
my brain T^-as too weak to bear the pressure 
of a thought I suffered no pain of mind or 
body, and had I died then, instead of lived, no 
death could have been easier. I was restored 
by the prayers and wsely-directed treatment 
of the gentleman who had me removed to his 
house — 'Mr. Hobson, the Colonial Chaplain of 
Shanghai Medicine from the ship used to be 
sent on shore to me regularly once or twice 
a day, and this, as regularly, he used to throw 
away, and give me, instead of it, doses of 
bottled stout Thus God, in His loving thought- 
fulness and tender care, brings us often face to 
face with Death, to accustom us to the look of the 
so-called king of terrors, that when he comes at 
last as God's messenger to us, we may hail him 
as an old acquaintance whom we have often 
seen before, and from whom we have nothing to 
fear. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Memory, carry me now back to school-boy 
days, and point to what in that tumultuous, 
reckless time comes out clearest ! A hundred 
scenes crowd forward ; the rush at football, the 
determined scuffle at hockey (I am in Yorkshire), 
the organised general fights with the town boys, 
the stand-up fights on our own accounts, to 
settle private differences among ourselves, and 
become firmer friends ever after, the flecks of 
sunlight through the leaves of the green woods 
on summer holidays, the climbing after hawks' 
nests on the tops of big trees, and the absence 
of all care, and the presence of a feeling of 
unalloyed enjoyment when with a chum we 
would start off across country, on a half-holida}^, 
to some lately-discovered nest of rare eggs as 
yet known only to ourselves. 

Here memory whispers — * What about other 
half-holidays, and occasions not of unalloyed 
enjoyment ? ' Yes, I must confess it. I had 
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but little fondness for Latin and Greek, or for 
anything, in fact, that was taught at school, and 
I should have leamt nothing if, in addition to 
minor thrashings, I had not been sent up to the 
head master to be flogged every Saturday for 
the accumulated delinquencies of the week ; and 
that was the only species of punishment that 
ever did me good. Sometimes, in lieu of it, 
from false motives of humanity I presume, I 
used to be kept in on half-holidays to wTite 
* impositions.' With — I do not know how many 
hundred lines of Vii^l to ^\Tite out, I used to 
sit, locked up in the big school-room, in the 
attitude and with the expression of Fagan in the 
condemned cell. There I used to sit, in a hate- 
ful frame of mind, maddened by hearing every 
now and then from the distant cricket-field, the 
exciting cries — * Heave up * — * Well fielded/ and 
the row that told me that an innings had been 
lost and won ; and of these bad moods the 
devil knows how to take advantage. After the 
severest flogging, if I deserved it, as I generally 
did, I never felt the slightest animosity against 
the master, and, in fact, my respect for him was 
considerably enhanced, as well as my own self- . 
respect when I took it without howling or sing- 
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ing out. Solomon says plainly that* he that 
spareth his rod hateth his son/ and all thorough 
boys will confess that he is right. A good 
thrashing is in every way beneficial, but ^the 
so-called * humane punishments * have a totally 
opposite effect — hardening the heart, stupifying 
the intellect, and producing a bad, vindictive 
feeling. 

I therefore made up my mind to go to sea. 
My father approved of my choice ; and rather 
heightened my longing for it by frequently 
telling me the story of his action with the French 
fleet off Toulon, and of the taking of Genoa, in 
which he was engaged. 

My appointment to the Navy not coming as 
quickly as I wished, I urged him to allow me to 
go a voyage in an East Indiaman, to which he 
consented. I found it a rough school, and not 
a particularly good one, unless when it is an 
-object to cure a boy of his fancy for the sea. 
But I was incurable. I worked like the ship's 
boys, and for the first voyage — I never went a 
second — paid sixty pounds for the privilege, and 
spent a considerable portion of my time shin- 
ning up the top-gallant rigging to loose or furl 
the upper sails. 
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One night, in the Bay of Biscay, when I had 
not been very many days on board, I was aloft 
with one of the ship's boys, who had been to 
sea before, furling the main top-gallant sail. 
Our vessel was a ship of five hundred tons, he 
was on the weather yard-arm, and I on the lee. 
It was a pitch dark January night, and blowing 
hard, the ship knocking about as ships in the 
' Bay ' are^accustomed to do, and the yard surg- 
ing from side to side at every roll, with a jerk 
that made me feel it would be elysium to be 
safe on deck again. In a merchant ship, such 
as ours, the lifts are not kept very accurately 
squared, and on this occasion the yard was 
almost on end, with the lee yard-arm downmost. 
My friend on the weather side had manfully 
lugged away and got his share of the sail over, 
when a violent squall caught us, blew the sail 
out of his grasp, sent it like a balloon over to 
leeward, and then flopping it down upon my 
head, knocked me off the yard. I happened to 
catch the foot-rope with my hands, and there I 
swung. It was blowing too hard to make my- 
self heard by the boy to windward, and too dark 
to be seen by him. Moreover, in those days I 
was a heathen, like most boys ; and the last 
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thing it would ever have occurred to me to do 
would have been to have asked Him who sees 
all, and hears all, to help me. Yet He did help 
me, and I got on the yard again, I do not know 
how, but afterwards in thinking over these and 
other deliverances, I always felt something 
amounting to a conviction that they were answers 
to my mother's prayers, who prayed for me 
long years before. 

In due time we crossed the Equator. Old 
Neptune came on board in state, expressed his 
gratification at seeing the Captain within his 
dominions again, accepted a stiff glass of grog 
which was brought for * his majesty,* and then 
requested that any new subjects of his might be 
presented. This was done in due form, and we 
were then taken charge of by the attendant 
tritons, from whom we received in the oft- 
described ceremony of initiation vastly more 
attention than we appreciated. Still, it was a 
hearty piece of uproarious fun in which every- 
body was privileged to bring down a deluge of 
water from bucket and hose upon everybody 
else, and in which also the ladies on board, after 
a little mutual hesitation on their parts and ours, 
soon contributed to the enjoyment of, and to 
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the chorus of shrieks and laughter, which lasted 
till tiffin time came round, and we trimmed sails 
to a fair bf eeze. 

Days and nights on the sparkling tropic seas, 
for the first time witnessed, were wonderful. 
We never tired of watching the sharks in our 
wake, with the pretty little blue-striped pilot 
fish swimming ahead of them in the clear blue 
water, and who at any splash or sound of alarm 
from the ship, turned tail and took refuge in or 
alongside the big shark's mouth. The monsters 
themselves we sometimes caught, and the excite- 
ment of us boys culminated as the sea-ogre 
opened and snapped-to his terrible jaws and 
pounded the deck with his strong tail in baflSed 
rage. 

Once, in after years, I made the acquaintance 
of a shark under water. We were on our pas- 
sage out to India in a corvette, and one morning 
soon after we had got into the south-west 
trades, when the ship's company were at break- 
fast, there was a cry from forward of * Man 
overboard ! ' I happened to be the officer of 
the watch at the time, and at once luffed-to 
and squared the main-yard, and as the man 
drifted past the quarter the sentry on the life- 
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buoy let it go, and it fell close to him. Directly 
the First Lieutenant got on deck, I jumped into 
the cutter and pulled for the life-buoy, which 
by this time was some little distance astern. 
The man was still close to it, but making no 
attempt whatever to get hold, and when we 
got near him we saw him fold his arms and 
deliberately sink. Another stroke or two 
brought us over the spot, and I dived after, 
him. Under the tropic sun the water was clear 
and full of light, and down in the depths there 
was the man, with arms still folded, face up- 
turned, and eyes wide open, but evidently dead. 
I was intent upon reaching him, and was getting 
close to him when I saw something out of the 
comer of my eye which caused the dead man 
to fade from my sight and thoughts, as I 
reversed my position and struck up for the 
surface. An enormous shark, like a vulture, 
swooping on his prey, was cleaving the water 
towards us, and as his eyeis met niine there was 
an expression of deadly malignity in them such 
as I never saw the like of in man or beast. 
I noticed another one coming up in an opposite 
direction before I reached the surface ; and 
when I got hold of the gunwale of the boat my 

c 
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legs tingled until they were safe within it. It 
turned out that the unhappy fellow was a big 
boy who was to have been punished for some 
misdemeanour that morning, and thus in that 
most determined manner, and with unalterable 
resolution, committed suicide. 

Nightly we saw the Southern Cross and new 
constellations rise, and the flying-fish flashed 
round us as the moonlight fell upon their wings. 
At length the banks of the Ganges terminated 
our outward voyage ; we sailed up the Sacred 
River, past Garden Reach, and thence into a 
dream of Arabian Nights. 

What happened during that month at Cal- 
cutta I have little recollection of, save only that 
to my boyish imagination the strangeness of my ^ 
being actually among copper-coloured turbaned 
crowds, believers in Vishnu and Buddha, created 
an unspeakable feeling, akin to what I should now 
experience if a magician were to transport me 
back to the cities of Moloch and Ashteroth, of 
the Zidonians. Daily I hastened ashore to 
enjoy the fascinating sights of the oriental city, 
most often in a palanquin, threading my way 
through the narrow streets of the native town, 
and everywhere and anywhere the bearers chose 
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to take me. Cholera was raging when we were 
at Calcutta, and one evening I was seized with 
it, when everyone was" out of the ship, as I 
thought, and lay down on the deck unable 
to niove. By and By, in the night, I heard 
someone groaning near me, who turned out to 
be one of the crew, taken ill also ; and a day 
or two afterwards he and two others of our 
small crew were dead. 

On arrival I had found my appointment to 
Her Majesty's ship 'Canopus' awaiting me, 
but which on my return to England I learnt 
had been cancelled, owing to my non-appear- 
ance. With some little difficulty my father 
succeeded in getting another appointment for 
me; and late one afternoon in the year 1845 
I was seated in the Captain's gig of the flag- 
ship, pulling out to Plymouth Sound to pass 
my entrance examination. When the Captain 
stepped on board this great ship of 120 guns 
he was received by a guard of marines under 
arms, and by all the officers of the ship, as was 
the custom in those days. A midshipman was 
sent to take me to the naval instructor who, 
it so happened, was on the point of going on 

shore, and in no pleasant humour at being 

c 2 
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detained on board at that time of day to con- 
duct an examination. There were two other 
youngsters besides myself \i'aiting to undei^o 
the ordeal, and the utterance he gave to his 
feelings in our presence boded ill for the result 
However, down we sat to our arithmetic and 
dictation, which were soon terminated by his 
informing us that my unhappy friends were 
rejected and that I had passed. That over, 
another test had to be faced. I was conducted 
to the * sick bay,' and forthwith ordered by an 
assistant-surgeon to strip. Wondering what 
was to come next, I very deliberately and 
reluctantly obeyed, took all my clothes off, and 
found that it was to test my soundness of limb. 
Chest and sight were examined, and after I 
had been made to jump over some forms, was 
pronounced fit for Her Majesty's service, and 
entered on the ship's books. 

Next morning I went on deck when the 
drums beat to quarters ; the men fell in under 
arms, the midshipmen mustered them, and the 
lieutenants inspected them. They then put 
their muskets and cutlasses away, and the 
thousand men stood waiting for the next order. 
I was admiring the imposing grandeur of the 
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hugh three-decker, and gazing with delight at 
the perfect symmetry of the immense masts which 
towered above me, mast above mast tapering 
off to a mere speck. The great yards, a hun- 
dred feet in length, hanging at right angles to 
them, and the whole space between the masts ^ 
filled up with a mass of ropes interlacing and 
crossing one another at every conceivable angle. 
I was reflecting, with my partial knowledge 
that each one of these ropes and blocks in- 
numerable had its exact name and object, and 
could be found instantly in the darkest night, 
when my meditations were interrupted by a 
shrill pfpe, caught up and repeated by another 
and another deep down on the decks below, 
and in an instant I found myself, like the 
intruding Saxon, among ' Clan Alpine's warriors 
true,' surrounded by a crowd of swarthy warriors 
in blue who, at the sound of some v/ord of 
command, almost as instantly disappeared up 
the rigging, and, as if by enchantment, the ship 
was covered with canvas, every sail being set, 
with studding-sails on both sides, and the whole 
manoeuvre occupying only three minutes. 

After a short interval the brief word of com- 
mand again was heard, and the whole mass 
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of sail, amounting to twenty thousand square 
feet of canvas, came down with a simultaneous 
crash as the halyards were let go. Each in- 
dividual sail seemed to double itself up into 
festoons, and the next moment disappeared 
altogether in the grasp of the sailors, who 
stowed it away along the yards secure from 
wind and weather in less than a minute by the 
watch. The first manoeuvre was ' Loosing and 
making sail ; ' the next, * Shortening and furling 
sails/ 
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CHAPTER III. 

Forming part of a squadron of seven line-of- 
battle ships and two frigates, no steamers, for 
there was only one experimental ' screw ' in the 
Navy then, we sailed on a cruise which eventually 
terminated at Lisbon. One event during that 
cruise only recurs to my recollection — the seeing 
for the first time a man flogged. One morning 
a Quarter-master came round the cockpit where 
we were all washing and dressing, to announce 
'Punishment at six bells, young gentlemen,' 
which meant that at seven o'clock every one 
was to assemble on deck to witness corporal 
punishment. So, following the example of the 
other midshipmen and youngsters, I put on my 
tail-coat and dirk, and when the bell struck, and 
the hands were turned up, went on deck. There 
I saw a guard of marines with fixed bayonets, 
the prisoners in charge of the Master-at- Arms 
and Ship's-corporals, the gratings rigged, to 
which they were to be lashed up, the Surgeon 
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::t.i lifting; \)y, and the Lieutenants and 
wiitt\ roofi) officers coming on deck with their 
tt,il.ii\ liats, swords, and epaulettes on. There 
y/.i:) a hushed silence when the Commander 
v^t u\ into the Captain's cabin to report all ready ; 
fh< n th<: hiiitry threw open the door, the officer 
//( th«' ^Miard called 'Tchun ! the marines sprang 
in * Attention/ and the officers saluted as the 
r'a|/tain came out. The clerk gave him the 
' Alii* 1«M of War/ of which he read the articles 
(or till' contravention of which the men were to 
\tr punished, everyone standing with their hats 
off whik the law was being read. Then the 
Taplain ordered the first man on the list to 
' Si rip : ' he took his shirt oflf in an instant, and 
walked up to the gratings naked to the waist 
TlM-re f/Mir quarter-masters lashed him by arms 
and lej.js securely and expeditiously, the Master- 
at-Arnii reported to the Commander, ' Seized 
up, sir ' — the Commander turned to the Captain 
and reported * Seized up, sir,* — the Captain read 
the brief warrant or sentence of punishment, and 

said ' Mr. .* This meant that the Boatswain 

was to give the first dozen. Mr. Pipes then, 
with deliberation, took off his coat, folded it 
with the buttons inside, and laid it over the arm 
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of an attendant boatswain's mate, received a 
' cat ' from another boatswain's mate, drew his 
fingers through the tails to see that they hung 
clear, stepped up, and with the full swing of his 
powerful body, and the full strength of his mus- 
cular arm, brought it down like a flail on the 
man's back. Eight men were punished that 
morning, mostly, if I remember right, for drunk- 
enness, theft, or insubordination ; and in all, 
twenty-one dozen lashes were served out ; some 
meh receiving two dozen, and some four. A 
fresh boatsv/ain's mate took up the cat at each 
dozen ; the thieves were punished with a ' thieves' 
<iat,' which has knots in the tails, and the punish- 
ment was what it was intended to be, 

severe. 

There is little need for it now in the Navy, 
and, in fact, flogging is all but discontinued. 
Men in other respects are governed on more 
rational principles than they formerly were, and 
they consequently behave rationally ; and a more 
steady and respectable body of men than the 
crew of a man-of-war is now nowhere to be seen. 
Not that I wish it to be supposed that * if the 
wicked man be worthy to be beaten,' ^ that I 

* Deut. XXV. 2. 
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think there is anything objectionable in flogging. 
Quite the reverse. It is the most fitting, 
humane, and effectual punishment for lawless 
blackguards, and no efficient substitute for it is 
likely to be discovered. 

At Lisbon I was midshipman of the jolly- 
boat, and it was my duty to go to Belem for 
beef every afternoon. Every afternoon also, in 
addition to the beef, I used to bring off one or 
more of the boat's crew the worse for liquor, 
and on every such occasion I was stuck on deck 
till twelve o'clock at night to expiate my neglect 
of duty in allowing it. Under such circum- 
stances I very soon learnt to steel .my heart 
against the pathetic entreaties of my boat's 
crew to be allpwed to go for 'a light for their 
pipes,' while waiting in the rain for the beef to 
be brought down, also to ) disbelieve utterly 
their protestations ' not to touch a drop of hany- 
think, sir.' But one hot afternoon I relaxed my 
youthful sternness to the extent of allowing them 
to buy oranges from some women who brought 
them down for sale. In a moment each man 
had an orange at his mouth, none peeling them, 
but all sucking with immense energy and twink- 
ling eyes. I never should have supposed that 
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men could have enjoyed oranges so much. The 
more they sucked, the merrier, too, they became. 
But at last they got so noisy that I felt my 
dignity compromised, and I ordered them to 
throw the oranges overboard and get their oars 
out. An indistinct 'AH right, sir,' and an 
asinine laugh was the reply, and I then found 
that all were drunk. The oranges were filled 
with grog, and they had been, what is called, 
'Sucking the monkey.' 

After all the warnings I had had about letting 
the men get drunk, I might have expected to 
be dismissed the service if I brought them on 
board in that state again, so after relieving my. 
mind by telling them what brutes they were, I 
set to work to sober the worst of the number, 
who was uproarious. The less inebriated ones 
held him down and poured buckets of water 
over him, which had such a subduing effect, that 
after a time he became quite quiet. ' He's all 
right now, sir,' said one of them, so we got our 
beef in, and as it was getting late, gave way for 
the ship. Feeling anxious, however, to see how 
our subdued one, who lay in the bottom of the 
boat, was, before nearing the ship, I had him 
lifted up. He was motionless and stone cold ! 
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His lips were colourless, his eyes closed, and 
thrusting my hand into his breast I could feel 
no pulsation in the heart I had killed him, I 
believed ; and it may be imagined that the dis- 
covery made me feel in the deadliest condition 
also. We stripped off his wet things, pulled off 
our dry clothes, put them on him, chafed him, 
rolled him, and, at last, to our joy, he came to. I 
smuggled him in through a lower deck port, and 
no one ever knew how nearly I had committed 
manslaughter. 

In later years I revisited Lisbon when I had 
become an old midshipman, and invested with 
the responsible duties of mate of the main deck. 
My zeal for the service seldom allowed me to 
ask for leave during the day ; but every evening 
when the work was over, the oldsters of the 
squadron used to meet on shore, return on 
board before the first watch was out, take a 
jump overboard and a swim to cool ourselves 
on the way across, then to our hammocks till 
four o'clock, when those who were mates of 
decks turned out to see their decks scrubbed 
or holystoned. 

Once a week, if fine, a picnic was usually 
given by the midshipmen of one ship, in 
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rotation, to the midshipmen of the other 
ships of the squadron. One lovely evening, 
I remember, we were returning to the boats, 
but sadly loath to do so, as we had to be on 
board by sunset, when one of the big mid- 
shipmen proposed to have a row instead. How 
it actually began no one ever knew, but almost 
immediately we found ourselves opposed to the 
whole south-side population of boatmerr. The 
Portuguese * were in a great crowd, sending 
showers of stones amongst us. We were in 
line, about sixty of us, sending back the stones 
into the crowd, for the supply of -which we 
were indebted to them, as there were none to 
be found on our ground. Then they came 
down upon us with the poles they use for poling 
their barges up the river, and we, with two or 
three working at each pole, got in at them 
with effect in the same manner. But they were 
powerful men, and too many for us, and we 
were glad to effect our retreat, * with our back 
to the boats, and our face to the foe,' but 
leaving our picnic impedimenta in the hands 
of the enemy. We got a severe mauling, as 
we deserved, one midshipman getting a collar- 
bone broken, another an arm, and most of us 
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went with a limp in our gait for some time 
afterwards. 

Here I passed my examination for Lieutenant 
before three post-captains — a dreaded ordeal, but 
a great event in the midshipmen's berth, among 
whom, when their messmate reappears delighted 
and radiant,'or dejected and rueful, accordingly as 
he has passed or been plucked, heartfelt and sym- 
pathetic are the congratulations or condolences 
which he receives. I gave a supper in celebra- 
tion of the event, at which my messmates sang 
and cheered, and kicked up such a tremendous 
row that the officer of the watch on board a 
ship more than a mile down the river reported 
to the captain that there was a disturbance on 
board our ship. Festive hours in midshipmen's 
berths are among the pleasantest things in my 
recollection ; and never indeed will fade from 
it the memory of — 

* Those jolly evenings when my friends and I, 
Made happy music with our songs and cheers.' 

The warm friendships and the love and ad- 
miration we have at that age for our special 
friends, is one of the great charms of a midship- 
man's life. There is nothing he will not do for 
his chum. I remember one winter's evening at 
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sea, when the hammocks were piped down, it 
was found that the rain . had made its way 
through the hammock nettings, and that most 
of our beds and bedding were soaking. I, 
however, was one of the lucky ones ; my 
blankets were as dry as a bone, as were my 
chum's — so he told me. But next morning 
I discovered that he, having previously ascer- 
tained that mine were drenched, had given me 
his dry things, and had slept all night wrapped 
up in his monkey jacket on the top of his chest. 
These friendships are renewed until we become 
young lieutenants, after which time we make 
no new friends until God sends us ^a nearer 
one still, and a dearer one yet than all other * — 
our wives. 

What delightful fellows we do meet with in 
this most cheerful wilderness and happy vale 
of tears. Old A., B., and C, splendid fellows 
all, I have before my mind : and each a special 
type of some one fine quality, though all have 
cme characteristic in common^ — kindness of 
heart. Also, when one comes to know them 
intimately, one finds that there is generally a 
deep religious instinct and veneration beneatli 
all Old Z., for instance, one of the smartest 
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first-Hcutcnants in the service, though quite a 
young man, — a fellow of exuberant spirits and 
fun, great at the gloves and walks of forty miles 
at a stretch, great also at a little supper-party. 
One day he took me down to his cabin to 
show me the things that he set most store 
on : * There,' said he, showing me a book in a 
sportive way, *that*s what I call my bible. 
When I am put out, I come down and read 
that.' It was Carlyle's * Sartor Resartus,* and 

* Lectures on Heroes.* He might have done 
better when he was ' put out * by the vexations 
and worries of life, by going to the fountain 
head whence Carlyle himself drew his inspira- 
tion ; or, on the other hand, he might have 
done ten-thousand times worse, for there are 
few, if any, better * expositions ' of Bible truths 
than are to be found in Carlyle's works. 

The leaves of my friend's book were worn 
thin with constant reading, and I have no 
doubt that many and many a time, seated thercf 
in his cabin reading it, *hoIy influences, and 
tones of sphere music and tidings from loftier 
worlds,' had reached him. ' Instead of living for 
the day that passes,' Carlyle had taught him 

* to live for the eternity that abides.* Also that 
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a man's soul can 'get guidance by no other 
method than by prayer, — devout prostration by 
the earnest struggling soul before the Highest, 
the Giver of all Light/ Who, also, when my 
old friend was sad, had bidden him, as he apos- 
trophised Marie Antoinette, ' who in the death- 
hurdle saw, far as eye could reach, a multitudi- 
nous sea of maniac heads ; the air deaf with 
their triumph yell, and no heart to say, " God 
pity thee" — O think not of these ; think of Him 
whom thou worshippest — the Crucified — Who 
also treading the wine-press aloney fronted sorrow 
still deeper, and triumphed over it, and made 
it holy ; and built of it a Sanctuary of sorrow 
for thee and all the 'wretched.' Who, when on 
deck at night, did bid him consider * the infinite 
deep overhead, with greater and lesser lights, 
bright-rolling, silent-beaming, hurled forth by 
the Hand of God ; around him and under his 
feet, the wonderfullest Earth, with her winter 
snow-storms and her summer spice-airs ; and, 
unaccountablest of all, Aimself stdinding there.* 

Then his heart would be set glowing with 
the love of Truth, of Duty, Faith, Valour, and 
with insight into the splendours and glories of 
God's creation, and into the wonder and ro- 

D 
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mance of man's existence. ' O Brother ! * says 
Carlyle ; ' O Brother ! who hangest as a drop, 
still sungilt, on the edge of Oblivion, to whom 
is given the priceless gift of Life, which you 
can have but once\ for you waited a whole 
Eternity to be born, and now have a whole 
Eternity waiting to see what you will do when 

born — this priceless gift ' But read for 

yourselves, young fellows, if you have not yet 
done so, ' Sartor Resartus,* ' Lectures on Heroes,' 
' Cromwell,* * Past and Present,' * French Revo- 
lution' — all ; and if you do not think they are 
' the grandest chariot in which king-thoughts 
ride ; * if you are not lifted and stirred to nobler^ 
loftier, healthier life and action ; if you do not, 
after reading his brave words, his holy thoughts, 
lay down the book, and thank God for His 
message to you, and pray Him to bless the 
large-hearted, far-seeing, good, and valiant 
writer; if a strong personal affection for him 
does not arise within you, which makes you 
say, * I must see this man, this hero,' — if you 
do not feel this, you are different from me ; for 
I so longed to see him that directly I arrived 
in England on one occasion, having been given 
a letter of introduction, I started off to Chelsea. 
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After the Eastern manner I took gifts with 
me, such as I thought he would like most, some 
of the most delicious tobacco and choicest 
cigars I ever brought home. I was shown into 
the drawing-room, where Mrs. Carlyle, a stri- 
kingly agreeable lady was, and in a minute 
or two in came Carlyle ; and I looked into the 
face, and spoke to him whom I then thought, 
and still believe to be, one of the greatest men 
of any age or country. A tall, rugged, genial 
man in a dressing-gown, was all the impression 
I got of him. I told him I belonged to a ship 
at Portsmouth ; he said he had once been in 
Portsmouth also ; and in about three minutes 
— for I did not want to take up his time — I 
had said * Good-bye,' and was standing in the 
street. 

My feelings were somewhat of a medley, I 
must confess — disappointment predominating ; 
unreasonable, I grant ; for what went I out to 
see ? A man clothed in soft raiment ? Nay, 
but a prophet ; and I had seen him, and one to 
whom Frederick Robertson's description of the 
Baptist is singularly applicable. * Religion in 
Jerusalem ' (read England) * had long become a 
thing of forms. Men had settled into a routine 

D 2 
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of externals, as if all religion centred in 
these. Decencies and proprieties formed the 
substance of human life. And here was a man 
in God*s world once more, to tell the world 
that life is sliding into the abyss ; that all we 
see is but a shadow; that the invisible Life 
within is the only real life. Here is a man who 
could feel the splendours of God shining into 
his soul without the aid of forms. He had 
made an enemy of the man of religion, the 
Pharisee. But he was passing into that still 
country, where it matters little whether a man 
has been clothed in finest linen or in coarsest 
camel's hair ; that still country where, the 
struggle-storm of life over, such as he find their 
rest at last, in the home of God, which is re- 
served for the True and Brave.' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

On to Cadiz, and up the Mediterranean, the 
huge ninety-gun ship to which I belonged 
carried my thirty messmates, the superior officers, 
and the ship's company of eight hundred men ; 
a floating town, with abundant accommodation 
for all its inhabitants. In beating up to our 
moorings in the Grand Harbour at Malta against 
a head wind, the Captain had given the order 
to go about ; but, by the advice of the Master 
Attendant, and against his better judgment, he 
stood on for a quarter of a minute longer, which 
resulted in our running on the rocks at the foot 
of Fort; St. Angelo. Off came the Port Admiral 
in his barge, and, pulling suddenly round the 
stern, came upon a number of my messmates 
doing a brisk traffic with the bumboats which had 
collected there. The Captain was at the gang- 
way tQ receive him as he came on board, and 
thus he delivered himself : * Here, Captain C. 
Here is the finest line-of-battle ship in the 
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world on shore, and the midshipmen buying 
fruit out of the stern ports ! ' Horror of horrors ! 
Every midshipman's leave was stopped during 
our stay in Malta ; and, consequently, we were 
only too thankful when we had refitted and 
had started on a cruise again. 

Malta being the head-quarters of the Medi- 
terranean fleet, there were usually a number of 
ships wintering there ; and, before the days of 
steam, a squadron of line-of-battle ships sailing 
up the Grand Harbour, and picking up their 
buoys like yachts, used to be a wonderfully 
pretty sight. Here ships which had been 
detached to different parts of the station pe- 
riodically returned to refit ; the officers of 
ships that had not met before made and re- 
turned formal calls upon one another, fol- 
lowed by invitations to dinner, and thus opened 
the way to individual intimacy, as is the way on 
shore. 

The midshipmen amalgamate generally with- 
out much formality, though, as may be imagined, 
their diversity of character is very great, as well 
as apparent, for they are at an age when they 
do not mask their eccentricities, or disguise 
their individualities, except under compulsion. 
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and the student of human nature will meet 
with many interesting varieties in a large 
squadron. There is the ' Exquisite,' who when 
he attires himself to go on shore is always 
greeted by his messmates in the gun-room with 
the inevitable — * My eyes, what a swell ! ' In 
contrast to him is the ' Jack outside the lift,* or 
bo*sun midshipman, who likes small craft, and 
spends half his time looking through a glass 
at the mast-heads of other ships to see how 
their gear is fitted, or what ' dodges ' they have 
got. He, in his turn, is a contrast to the 
scientific or mathematical midshipman, whom 
he has little sympathy with. This latter, if you 
get into conversation with him, will, on the 
slightest provocation, trot out his favourite 
hobby, by undertaking to prove some such 
thing as that two is equal to one. You close 
with him, and he pulls out his watch-bill, tears 
out a leaf, and thus accomplishes your con- 
fusion : — 

Let, says he, x^a, Alultiply by ;r, 
and x^^ax. Subtract «*, 
then x^—a^^a x—a^ ; 
or {x-^a) {x—a)^a {x—a). Divide by x--a\ 
Therefore x-\-a^a', and x being equal to a, • 
a-^a or 2a = ay 
or Two » One. 
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If you are not sufficiently humiliated by this 
achievement, he says — pointing to a lamp or 
anything else on the table — * We paid for that 
lamp 7J. 6d, and half its cost What was its 
cost ? ' After due calculation you venture on 
1 1 J. id. He states it again with irritating 
precision. You try again, and perhaps insist 
that it is 1 1 J. id. Whereupon, he shows how 
wrong it is of you to be so positive, for that the 
cost was necessarily 1 5 j. 

It is probable that you may get your revenge 
by proposing a problem which never yet failed 
in its bewildering purpose. * There was a re- 
markable portrait hanging on a wall, and when 
I asked the owner whose likeness it was, he 
replied, "Uncles and brothers have I none, but 
that man's father was my father's son." Who was 
it the portrait of ? ' Ten to one he will say 
that it was the portrait of the owner himself. 

Or you may propound this : * A blind beggar 
had a brother. He died. The deceased had 
no brother. What relation was the blind beggar 
to the deceased } * This will ensure you an 
easy triumph, and when your friend is suf- 
ciently distracted you may tell him that sAe 
was his sister. 
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In one of the ships at Malta at this period, 
the midshipmen were famous for a trick of 
eating glass. I invited one of them to some 
little hospitality one afternoon, and he politely 
favoured me with an exhibition of his powers 
by eating one of our best wine glasses, crunch- 
ing it small, and swallowing it while he sipped 
his wine. 

Some midshipmen are athletic and boxing 
enthusiasts, and these have my largest sym- 
pathies ; for I look upon boxing as one of the 
manliest of exercises, and think it a thousand 
pities that it, and, as Milton recommends, ' all 
the locks and grips of wrestling, wherein English- 
men were wont to excel,' are not taught in all 
our public schools. 

I wonder what means and appliances edu- 
cators of the young who object to boxing have 
for teaching courage, self-control, cheerful en- 
durance of pain, a gallant bearing, a noble 
scorn of taking advantage of those weaker than 
oneself, a hatred and contempt for cowardice; 
coolness, intrepidity, nerve, self-reliance, and a 
hearty, jovial, give-and-take disposition. 

I wonder how many spiritual teachers, pastors> 
and masters of the young ever talk to their 
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boys about such noble books as 'The Crown 
of Wfld Olive.' * I hope you love fighting for 
its own sake: All healthy men like fighting, 
and like the sense of danger ; all brave women 
like to hear of their fighting, and of their facing 
danger; and I cannot help fanc3ai^ that fair 
fight is the best play for them ; and that a 
tournament was a better game than a steeple- 
chase/ That is what Rusldn, in outspoken 
words, says to young fellows ; and then he goes 
on to prove how that * all the pure and noble 
arts of peace are founded on war ; that no 
great art ever rose on earth, but among a nation 
of soldiers ; that the common notion that peace 
and the virtues of civil life flourish together, he 
found to be wholly untenable. That peace and 
the vices of civil life only flourish together ; that 
peace and sensuality, peace and selfishness, 
peace and corruption, peace and death, are the 
words which the Muse of History has coupled 
together.' 

Courage is a virtue which boys ought to be 
systematically trained to practise. The exten- 
sion of the Volunteer movement to our large 
schools is a good thing, for it wakes up the 
martial spirit in our lads, which, woe to England 
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if we suffer to die out before the millennium 
comes. But company drill and target practice 
is no exercise of courage or British pluck. 

If I were, a public-school commissioner I 
should recommend that a professor of manly 
exercises be attached to every school ; he should 
be a gentleman himself, in order to teach manli- 
ness and gentleness to others ; and in time his 
profession would come to be recognised as a far 
higher grade than that of any mere Greek or 
Latin inculcator. And specially would I have 
boxing taught, for no other exercise carries with 
it the priceless and manifold teachings of pain 
in so satisfactory a manner. Singlesticks are 
good as an alternative, and many a time have I 
been beaten black and blue by a better man 
than myself — the acknowledgment of which it 
is good for young fellows to be taught some- 
times.; but there is vastly more science with the 
gloves, and they also afford a greater scope for 
the exercise of gentleness, forbearance, and 
good-humour. 

In schools, were boxing encouraged and 
fighting without gloves allowed — not winked 
at — for the settlement of private differences, 
there would be little quarrelling or fighting 
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by those who, h'x-ing daily in the face of death 
live also in the fear of God ? ' 

To return to our midshipmen. 'Nothing 
deters them from playing tricks upon one an- 
other, and the more serious the occasion the 
greater is the inducement On a royal visit to 
the fleet on one occasion, the Prince of Wales, 
who accompanied the Queen, said to one of the 
youngsters that he should like to taste some of 
the ship's biscuit. The youngster accordingly 
went to the Commodore, and told him what one 
of the Princes had asked him for. ' Very well,* 
said he, * get a silver salver from my steward, 
and go down to your mess and take some up to 
him/ 

On going down to the gfun-room, he of course 
told his messmates what he had to do, and 
asked their opinion about the quantity he should 
take up, the mode of presenting it, and so forth. 
Of course, also, this was an irresistible oppor- 
tunity which could not be lost; so they per- 
huaiU^d him that the correct thing was to drop 
Hi) imc knee, and take his cap off with one hand 
vvhilf he presented the biscuit with the other. 
Thi.s the* unfortunate youth accordingly did, to 
I 111- ti.'iloni.shnicnt of the Prince, and to the 
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delight of his messmates who had all followed 
him on deck to witness the performance. He 
never heard the last of it, for they added gall to 
wormwood by avowing that the Prince turned 
to one of the Princesses when he was in that 
unhappy attitude, and said, * Law, Alice, what a 
chowder ! ' 

On the same occasion, when the Queen and 
everyone had gone below, a couple of youngsters 
went on the poop to look round, and to their 
joy discovered the Queen's reticule, which she 
had left behind. After brief deliberation, one 
of them proposed that they should overhaul it. 
Accordingly, first of all out came a handkerchief, 
and while they were examining the Royal cipher 
on it, up came one of the suite. 

* Do you know, young gentlemen,* said he, 
with a voice of indignation, * that that belongs 
to Her Majesty?* 

* Yes,* said one of them, not at all awed ; * and 
a very pretty thing it is ; isn't it, Pickwick i * 
appealing to his friend, who, being a fat boy, 
bore that nickname. 

The gentleman of the Court was furious, for 
they still went on diving into the bag ; so calling 
out, * At your peril, Mr. Pickwick, touch that ! * 
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— as they were hauling out something else — ^he 
rushed at them and snatched it out of their 
hands, upon which these impudent youngsters 
— laughed ! 

Midshipmen have even the audacity some- 
times to play tricks upon the guests and occu- 
pants of the Admiral's cabin. I remember a 
brother of the commander-in-chief once taking 
a cruise in the flag-ship from Malta to Naples, 
the Admiral's family being also on board. This 
old fellow was very fond of fishing, and used to 
hang his line overboard from the stern-walk. 
This was, of course, soon twigged from the gun- 
room ; and one day, when the unsuspicious 
owner was on deck, they threw a piece of twine 
round it, hauled it in, and baited it with a red 
herring. The old gentleman came down as 
usual to look at his line before going in to 
dinner, and to his delight found that he had 
hooked something, and, calling out to the ladies 
to come and witness the landing, he commenced 
hauling it in hand over hand. Great was the 
excitement as it was coming in view, and amidst 
the shrieks of his nieces and the laughter of the 
Admiral, the old fellow, with a grim smile, un- 
hooked the oddest fish he had ever caught ♦ 
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There rises up now before my memory a 
noted representative of the practical-joke mid- 
shipman, whose exploits would be a mine of 
incident to a naval novelist. Once, when he 
was sent on shore sick to the temporary hospital 
at Lisbon, his inventive faculties were for some 
time on the rack in devising how to play a joke 
upon the inmates of a contiguous nunnery, whom 
he could never get a glimpse of, and whose 
premises were surrounded by a high wall. At 
length, with a perseverance * worthy of a better 
cause,' he, with some accomplices from the ship, 
contrived to capture a donkey, to hoist it over 
the wall at dead of night, and to land it in the 
courtyard. The flutter in the nunnery dove- 
cote next morning may be easily imagined. 
On another occasion, at a missionary meeting 
at Portsmouth, he had the audacity to assume 
a clerical garb, and to throw some of the 
audience who recognised him into suppressed 
convulsions, by appearing seated on the plat- 
form among the deputation who were to ad- 
dress the meeting, and looking serenely upon 
them through his borrowed spectacles. 

One of the pluckiest things I ever witnessed 
was done by a brother of his, who is one of the 

E 
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most able and earnest of clergymen. When 
Dickons was giving his readings in London^ 
wc went one night to St James's Hall to hear 
him. It was crowded with a fashionable audi- 
ence, and the principal characters in the read- 
ings — Mrs. Gamp the midwife, the villain Fagin, 
Sikcs the murderer, and the wretched Nancy — 
were brought upon the imaginary stage and 
placed before us with the reality of life. With 
wonderful acting, inimitable power of facial ex- 
pression, and subtle modulations of voice, this 
master of fiction reproduced before English 
girls the scene where Pecksniff calls for the 
purpose of obtaining the services of Mrs. Gamp, 
not omitting the small jokes and points which 
hinge on her professional avocation. He then, 
in loud dialogue and startling description, 
painted the horrible scenes of blackguardism 
and vice which cluster round the lives of the 
Jew, the burglar and his paramour, ending with 
the murder of the latter, and which was sketched 
with such frightful vividness and power that one 
seemed positively to see the streaming blood 
flow from the upturned face, to hear the crash- 
ing blows, and to look on * the eyes of the 
murdered woman glaring upward, as if watching 
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the reflection of the pool of gore that quivered 
and danced in the sunlight on the ceiling/ 

Anything more shameless, horrible, and de- 
basing it were hardly possible to conceive ; and 
it filled one with disgust and indignation to see 
gentlemen there, with their sisters and daughters, 
listening with gratification to these recitals of 
infamy and crime. All in that large assembly 
vied with one another in applauding the popular 
idol, excepting one man, who refused to bow to 
it, or to express gratification at the pictured 
vice and vulgarity laid bare to view. And that 
one man was my friend the clergyman, who 
between one of the readings stood up, and, 
being gifted with a powerful voice, called upon 
the audience for an adverse expression of 
opinion as to the tendency of such readings, 
stating as his own that it was the most de- 
moralising and degrading exhibition he had 
ever witnessed. A storm of indignant dissent, 
and cries of * Turn him out ! ' burst from that 
cultivated audience. Dickens had too truly 
gauged the tastes of the man of the day and 
the * girl of the period*; and when he reappeared 
he was received with redoubled applause. 

To enforce virtue from the pulpit is one thing, 
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but as a unit in a vast audience to stand up and 
address them in the cause of morality, and by 
implication condemn them, is quite another 
matter. It was as bold and intrepid an act as 
modem civil life ever gives scope for the exer- 
cise of; and I only wished that I had been 
Archbishop of Canterbury, that I might have 
promoted him on the spot to the best living in 
my gift. 
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CHAPTER V. 

On leaving Malta we cruised along the coast of 
Italy ; and from Leghorn we made up a large 
party to Florence. How we induced the con- 
ducteur of the diligence to allow us in turns to 
work his team along the beautiful valley of the 
Arno, and the merry dinner in the evening at 
the H6tel de York, are things to linger in one's 
memory, side by side almost with the glories of 
the Florentine galleries. Naples then received 
us for the rest of the summer; and Baiae, 
Pompeii, and Vesuvius were enjoyed and 
wondered at at leisure. 

The mountain was in fierce eruption — 1848 — 
and a party of us getting to the top oite night, 
made a dash through the / shower of falling 
stones and cinders during a brief lull,' and got 
between them and the mouth of the crater, 
which, sending up its burning contents in a 
cascade far over our heads, scattered them as 
they fell all round, but outside us. The earth 
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trembled, streams of red-hot lava flowed past 
our feet, the lurid h"ght from the flaming cone 
lit up the darkness of the night, and the terrific 
rumbling and subterranean thunder at each dis- 
charge made us all stand awe-struck, and with a 
feeling of our own utter insignificance in presence 
of this awful display of Nature in one of her 
sublimest aspects. 

Our cruising-ground was next shifted to the 
Grecian Archipelago, the Piraeus of Athens 
being our head-quarters. Cricket on the famous 
plain, wanderings among the ruins of the Acro- 
polis — away from the ship for three or four days 
at a time on boat excursions to Egina, Corinth, 
and other accessible places of interest ; short 
cruises in the ship to the * Isles of Greece,' or to 
Napoli, near to Argos, filled up that pleasant 
autumn. How I envied our chaplain reading 
his Herodotus; though Byron was a bosom 
friend, who vividly interpreted to me that im- 
mortal land from * Athena's towers 'to * Sunium's 
marbled steep ' ; and did I not read elsewhere of 
a certain preacher on Mars* Hill ! 

Let it not, however, be supposed that a mid- 
shipman's life is a continual holiday. His leave 
on shore is dependent upon his keeping out of 
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scrapes on board, and on the smart performance 
of his duty. Not much leisure either has he 
when on board. For six hours out of the 
twenty-four, by night and day, he is keeping 
watch on deck. The forenoon he spends at 
school under the naval instructor. The after- 
noon on certain days of the week he is drilled 
at rifle, gun, or cutlass exercises. And then 
there are the general exercises of the ship — 
quarters (or parades) to attend, hammocks to 
see stowed, and numerous other duties to per- 
form, which contribute to make him probably 
the hardest-worked young gentleman in exist- 
ence. If he is a top-midshipman, a portion of 
his life every day in all weathers is spent aloft. 
If he is a boat-midshipman, he is away, wet or 
dry, in his boat, and at five o'clock every morn- 
ing is roused up to see her cleaned and the oars 
scrubbed. * It is good for a man to bear the 
yoke in his youth,' says Solomon ; and right 
well that wholesome precept is carried out in 
the Navy. 

Still, a vast amount of recreation and enjoy- 
ment falls to the lot *of midshipmen, more so 
than to most young fellows, and that it is so is 
one of the many advantages that the Navy 
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possesses over most other jH^fessions. The 
capacity for recreation and play is a blessing 
given us to be enjoyed, and is essential to the 
maintenance of a sound mind in a sound body, 
and for the formation of a large-hearted, gene- 
rous character. In this overworked age, un- 
remitting devotion to business is now exalted 
into a crowning virtue, and pleasure is too much 
looked upon as a waste of time. 

This was not the spirit of the times which 
produced that cluster of great men who made 
the Elizabethan era the heroic age of England, 
and gained the title of * merrie Elngland ' for us, 
which certainly now is not one of our prominent 
characteristics. When tidings of the Spanish 
Armada were hourly looked for, Sir Francis 
Drake, who was second in command of the 
ICnglish fleet, was playing at bowls with some 
of his captains on the Hoe at Plymouth ; and 
when a messenger in haste brought in the news 
that the Armada had been seen by a fishing- 
boat outside, he insisted upon finishing the game 
before going on board. 

What a contrast does this incident disclose 
between those quietly heroic times, and this 
nervous, soon panic-stricken age ! Though we 
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have come to be a very religious people, yet we 
strive with might and main * how to make the 
best of both worlds/ and, with one eye on 
heaven, and one on earth, painfully try to serve 
God and Mammon. But men once believed — 
which we, as a practical people, do not — that 
God was the actual legislative and executive 
governor of England. * Queen, by the grace of 
God,' were words which were then invested with 
a plain and actual meaning. Official letters 
from and to Secretaries of State make mention 
of Him with a simplicity that leads the modern 
reader to infer that statesmen like Sir Francis 
Walsingham acknowledged a theocratic govern- 
ment of England. We acknowledge nothing 
of the sort, except in the abstract, and a very 
attenuated abstract it is. But this is how public 
men wrote to one another three hundred years 
ago ; and, mind you, their lives and deaths were 
in keeping with their words. 

From Francis Drake to Captain Wynter of 
the 'Elizabeth,' who had separated from him in 
the Straits of Magellan, April, 1579. 

* . . . What I have written is not only to you. 
Master Wynter, but also to our other good 
friends, whom I commit to the tuition of Him 
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that with His blood redeemed us, and am in 
good hope that we shall be in no more trouble, 
but that He will helpe us in adversitie; desiring 
you, for the passion of Christ, if you fall into 
any danger, that you will not despaire of God's 
mercy, for He will defend you and preserve you 
from all danger, and bring us to our desired 
haven ; to whom be all honour, glory, and praise, 
for ever and ever.' 

From Sir Francis Drake to Mr. Secretary 
Walsingham, during the Cadiz expedition : — 

* . . . God mak us all thankfuU agayne and 
agayne that we have, although it be lettell, mad 
a begennyng upon the cost of Spayne. If we 
can thorowghly beleve that this which we dow is 
in the defence of our relygyon and countrye, no 
doubt but our mercyfull God for his Christ our 
Savyour's sake, is abell, and will geve us victory, 
althowghe our sennes be reed. God geve us 
grace we may feare Hym, and daylly to call 
upon Hym, so shall nether Sattan, nor his 
menesters, prevayell agaynst us ; although God 
permett you to be touched in body, yeat the 
Lord will hold his mynd pure . . . beseching 
you all to pray unto God hartelly for us, as we 
dow daylly for all you. Hast ; from her Majestie's 
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good shipe Ellyzabethe Bonaventure, now 
rydyng at Cape Saker, this 17th May, 1587.' 

It would be worth your while to read, in 
Barrow's life of him, of his raid on the West 
Indies and the taking of St. Domingo and 
Carthagena ; of his expedition to Cadiz, which 
he termed ' singeing the King of Spain's beard* ; 
of his services in the defeat of the Armada ; and 
of his expeditions to Corunna and to the Spanish 
colonies ; but in all history there are few things 
more sublime than that scene on the shores of 
Patagonia, when Mr. Doughty, one of the gentle- 
men volunteers in Drake's squadron, was tried 
for raising a mutiny in the fleet, found guilty by 
a jury of twelve men, and condemned to death. 
Before his execution, Hakluyt relates that he 
^desired to receive the communion, which he 
did at the hands of Mr. Fletcher, the minister, 
and our General himself (Drake) accompanied 
him in that holy action ' ; after which, * having 
embraced our General ' (who had passed sentence 
upon him), he * laid his head to the block, where 
he ended his life.' Then Drake 'made divers 
speeches to the whole company, persuading us 
to unity, obedience, love, and regard of our 
voyage ; and for the better confirmation thereof, 
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willed every man the next Sunday following t( 
prepare himself to receive the communion, a! 
Christian brethren and friends ought to do 
which was done in very reverent sort ; and sc 
with good contentment every man went about 
his business/ 

Sir John Hawkins s Instructions to one of hi 
little squadrons were—* Keep good company 
beware of fire, serve God daily, and love om 
another/ And this was the same renownec 
Hawkins who, in 1567, stormed Rio de Hacha 01 
the Spaniards refusing to trade ; and then, sailing 
on to San Juan d'Ulloa, entered the port, in whicl 
lay twelve ships, having on board 2,000,000/. ir 
gold and silver, but which Hawkins would nol 
touch, as we were then at peace with Spain 
The sequel shows the dread in which th( 
li^nglish name must have been then held 
Barrow tells us that a Spanish fleet of thirteer 
great ships appeared off the port. Hawkins 
who had only four ships with him, lying at tha^ 
time, be it remembered, in a Spanish harbou 
protected by a battery of brass guns, had th( 
boldness to refuse an entrance to the Spanisl 
fleet until they had promised to maintain peace 
and allow him during his stay to keep posses 
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sion of the island on which the battery was 
placed. Hostages were exchanged, and we are 
told * at the end of three days the Spanish fleete 
entered the port, the ships saluting one another 
as the manner of the sea doth require.' While 
thus 'promising great amitie on all sides, the 
faithlesse Spanyards presentlie brought a great 
hulk,* moored her alongside the * Minion,' and 
in the night filled her with men ; and when 
everything was prepared, surprised the English. 
At a given signal, three hundred men were 
poured into the 'Minion'; 'whereat our generall 
(Hawkins), with a loude and fierce voyce, called 
on us, saying " God and Saint George ! Upon 
those traiterous villaines, and rescue the 
^' Minion " ! ' on which he with his men leaped 
on board and drove out the Spaniards. 

'Time would fail me to tell of Davis and 
Frobisher, Sir Humphrey Gilbert and Sir 
Richard Granville, who * out of weakness were 
made strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned to 
flight the armies of the aliens,' and who were 
among some of the truest and purest saints in 
the English calendar ; intrepid men of honour, 
and at the same time men of fervent piety and 
of a living faith. As I told you at the outset, 
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this is not a biography, but a yam ; and no oiie 
can spin a yarn with any comfort unless he is 
allowed occasionally to wander from the subject 
in hand. In the present instance, I have been 
led to diverge from the main story for the purr 
pose of pointing out these men to you, as an 
acquaintance with their lives is one of the best 
correctives I know of to the mischievous notion 
which young fellows imbibe so early, that religion 
is a mawkish and an effeminate thing. The 
religion of fear, dread, and of an abject and 
craven spirit, has indeed been taught by weak- 
minded slavish men, who have thus done their 
utmost to bring religion into contempt ; but in 
the Bible itself what hearty manliness and 
genuine daring do we find recorded for our 
admiration and example ! With what merri- 
ment and feasting, too, did the righteous of old 
' rejoice before the Lord ! ' Our Blessed Saviour 
himself also * came eating and drinking,' and 
the ' unco' guid ' of that day called Him a glutton 
and a wine-bibber. And were He to come 
amongst us now under similar circumstances, be 
sure that some modem purists would hoot at 
Him, and despise Him for the same thing— for 
bearing testimony that the social hospitalities 
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and enjoyments of life are among the hallowed 
needs and requirements of our human nature, of 
which He alone, of all who wore it, has under- 
stood its complexities. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

From the Ionian islands on the West, to the 
plains of Troy and the Dardanelles on the East, 
there was no accessible place of interest which 
we did not visit. Then South we went, to 
Alexandria, a strange place, teeming with sub- 
jects to feed a boy's imagination, as he stands 
under Pompey*s Pillar, or by the sea-shore of 
Aboukir Bay. I was returning from that famous* 
bay one afternoon, and galloping through a 
clump of palm trees, when I got thrown from 
my horse, while trying to save my leg from 
being jammed against one. The horse was a 
valuable Arab, and before I could pick myself 
up, was off like the wind, and I soon saw him 
disappear among the sand-hills in the distance. 
There I was, in the middle of a sandy desert, 
with the loss of a hundred-guinea horse upon 
my mind, and without a hope, as I supposed, of 
ever seeing him again. However, I started after 
him, and after walking till it began to get dusk. 
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was on the point of retracing my steps, when in 
the distance I saw something, which, on getting 
nearer, proved to be a tent of Bedouins, and at 
the door of it a noble-looking Ishmaelite holding 
my horse. I offered him what money I had, 
but he courteously refused it, brought me out 
milk to drink, and then put me on the road 
home. One of Nature's noblemen was he. Allah 
prosper him, and grant 

' That he on honey dew may feed, 
An(l drink the milk of Paradise.' 

I had the good fortune to complete and crown 
the tour of the Mediterranean by four glorious 
days at Rome. We went by rail from Naples, 
through a country which, particularly at that 
time of year, was marvellously beautiful. 
Through plains of waving corn and acres of 
trailing vines, past old mediaeval towers perched 
on hill tops, away we went ; and, with one's mind 
on the alert, ten hours in the train was not in 
the least fatiguing. At the close of this brilliant 
day we drew in towards Rome — Rome the 
Eternal City, whither from age to age men from 
all lands have pilgrimed. In the dusk we crossed 
the Campiagna and the Appian Way ; we passed 
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the ruins o[ old tombs that border it, and the 
broken arches of ancient aqueducts that stretch 
for miles along the Pontine marshes ; then next 
morning we wofce — in Rome ! 

Before anyone in the hotel was up, on that 
calm fresh May morning we were hurrying off 
to the Coliseum. From the stupendous corridors 
which run round it, we got out upon the topmost 
tier of seats which look down upon the arena 
below — ^that veritable arena where in their death 
agonies pagan gladiators and Christian martyrs 
had fallen and died, with those masses and tiers 
of cruel faces looking down upon them ! No 
other ruin in the world has such an appalling 
fascination. All that day we wandered under 
the arch of Titus, along the Forum, on to the old 
Pantheon — still perfect ; the Capitol, the palaces 
of the Caesars, and the Catacombs. We had a 
day's gallop over the Campagna to Tivoli, a day 
wonder-stricken with the overwhelming grandeur 
of St Peter's, and by the sculptures in the Vati- 
can ; and then we understood that saying — 'See 
Rome and die * — even though you can get but 
a four days* leave ! 

One meets abroad men with strange histories. 
A friend of mine, Raffaele S., was one of these. 
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His father was a distinguished Neapolitan, and 
a Minister of State ; but being of liberal opinions, 
was thrown into prison by King * Bomba/ For 
six years nothing was heard of him, and his 
friends were unable to ascertain whether he was 
alive or dead. By the father's fall, the son's 
prospects were ruined, and he left Naples and 
came to England. He was always enthusiastic 
about the sea ; he made it his profession, and, 
after a few voyages, became master of a steamer 
trading between Liverpool and the coast of 
Africa. It was on his first voyage in command 
that he touched at Cadiz, and going to the 
Consulate, the Consul remarked that in a list of 
persons on board a ship just come in, there was 
one of the same name as himself 

After Mr. Gladstone's visit to the Neapolitan 
dungeons, and the horrible revelations that 
followed, the Government deemed it wise to 
disgosiP of a number of their political prisoners, 
and chartered a large American ship to take 
them to America. This was the ship that had 
arrived at Cadiz. 'Raffaele divined that his 
father was on board ; so turning his ship over to 
the mate to pursue the voyage, he changed his 
clothes and went on board the American to try 
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to get entered. The Captain said that all he 
wanted was a man who could speak Italian, to 
wait upon the prisoners. Raffaele professed 
his ability to do that, and was engaged. Asking 
leave to go on shore to fetch his things, he 
purchased some pistols and ammunition, and 
returned on board. They then weighed from 
Cadiz, accompanied by a Neapolitan man-of- 
war, who was directed to convoy them well out 
to sea. 

In a poor broken-down old man he re- 
cognised his father but forbore making himself 
known to him, fearing that his father would 
be unable to command himself, and that the 
scheme would be discovered. For a week he 
waited upon them, and then, when the; man-of- 
war had parted company, he disclosed himself 
and his plans. He found that their wits were 
so broken by their long and cruel imprisonment 
that not much was to be expected from them 
in the way of active and intelligent co-operation ; 
so he determined to act boldly. Having armed 
his countrymen, he told them to follow him on 
deck, marched up to the Captain, drew his 
pistol, and told him that he was at his mercy. 
The Captain ' guessed ' he was, as they were 
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six to one of his crew, and said that he was not 
paid for fighting that voyage. ' Bear up for 
Cork then/ said Raffaele ; and in a few days 
they anchored at Queenstown, and were free. 
He afterwards fought under Garibaldi, and it 
was tragic to hear him speak about the wrongs 
and rights of Italy. A most noble fellow was 
Raffaele ; but as I have to say of many a like 
' one also — 

* Ah, -my friend ! 
We twain have met like ships upon the sea, 
Who hold an hour*s converse, so short, so sweet ; 
One little hour ; and then, away they speed 
On lonely paths, through mist, and cloud, and foam, 
To meet no more.* 

Algiers and the towns on the Morocco coast 
we visited, then stopped a few weeks at Gib- 
raltar before leaving the Mediterranean, and 
thought it a midshipman's paradise. The 
soldiers were so kind and hospitable, and there 
was so much to see and do when we got on shore, 
that we were enchanted with the grand old rock. 
The garrison pack of foxhounds were enough 
in themselves to make Gib a delectable place, 
especially as one of our lieutenants was always 
so good as to pay for my horse. Oh ! the 
enjoyment of those young days, when one rode 
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at everything, and cared no more for a fall than 
the ground one rolled o\'er on. My friend the 
lieutenant and I made a \^iy striking dibut on 
our first day with the Calpe hounds. The field 
were met on the further- side of a big hedge 
as we came trotting up, and, although there 
was a gate, we thought for the credit of the 
service it would look better before the soldiers 
if we took the hedge. 

' Do you think we can do it ? * said the 
lieutenant 

' Oh yes, sir,' said I ; ' they are all looking at 
us ;' so he put his horse at it, crashed through 
it, and disappeared. Such a shout of laughter 
came from the soldiers that I felt sure he had 
come to grief. Then, not over it, but through 
it, with my old garrison hack I also went, and 
in an instant found myself on my back along- 
side my friend in a dry ditch which we had not 
bargained for, and with both our horses down 
also. However, it served as a good introduction 
to those gallant, hearty, cheery soldiers, who, 
wherever you meet them, uphold that charac- 
teristic feature of the British army, which justifies 
the customary acceptance of the terms officer 
and gentleman as being strictly synonymous. 
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Probably none of my readers have ever seen 
an angel, although a great many other people 
have, as we learn from the Bible ; but one of 
our midshipmen, a particular chum of mine, 
knew very intimately an English family at 
Gibraltar who saw an angel just before we 
returned there from one of our cruises. The 
family consisted of a brother and two sisters, 
and during our absence the brother had been 
taken dangerously ill, and died. The sisters 
told my friend that during his last moments, 
while they were kneeling by his bedside, they 
saw his face suddenly brighten up with an 
eager expression^ and his eyes intently fixed on 
something at the foot of the bed. They both 
turned to see what it was, and there they saw 
a bright figure with his finger beckoning to their 
brother. Their brother's face beamed with 
rapture, and then in a moment his eyes closed, 
the angel vanished ; their brother was dead. 
This could not have been a fancy of the imagina- 
tion, for though one person might fancy he saw 
such a thing, it is most improbable that three 
persons would have fancied the same thing, and 
that God would have permitted His servant, 
their brother, to be deceived by a fancy just at 
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the awful moment when his soul was leaving 
his body. We know the intense interest that 
angels take in our welfare — the joy that there 
is among them on our account — that in life 
they are appointed to minister to us, and that 
in death Lazarus is carried by angels into 
Abraham's bosom. We know also, from many 
a biography, that the devil, as his last chance, 
at the last moment often puts forth his whole 
power to shake the Christian's faith. What 
more likely then, that these heavenly messengers, 
who comforted our Saviour Himself in his last 
hours of trial, should be sent forth especially to 
our aid in the awful hour of death } 
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CHAPTER VII. 

By the carelessness of a boy who dropped a 
lighted candle behind some casks, and was too 
much afraid to say anything about it, the ship 
which I belonged to caught fire one afternoon. 
The smoke was so dense and suffocating that 
no one could get at the fire until the deck over- 
head was scuttled, which allowed the smoke to 
pour up and the water to pour down. On its 
discovery the drums beat to quarters, and as 
only a few could be employed at the fire, the 
rest of the ship's company remained quietly 
standing up as for inspection, and waiting for 
the result ; for the fire, which was close to the 
powder-magazine, was rapidly gaining on the 
fire party. 

It was difficult to know which to admire 
most, — the active courage of the first lieutenant 
and those who were working with him among 
the smoke and flame, or the passive courage 
of the rest, who had nothing to do but to do 
nothing. Both were admirable. However, the 
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fire was at length got under, and we were not 
blown up, though the bulkhead of the maga- 
zine, in which were many tons of powder, was 
burnt half-way through. 

Some time after this I resolved to leave the 
Navy, and announced my intention to my 
father. He consulted my uncle Ashton Oxen- 
den, who wrote back, * Let every man abide 
in the same calling wherein he was called ' 
(I Cor. vii. 20), unless there are very clear and 
imperative reasons for leaving it. I mention 
this and similar incidents for the benefit of 
young fellows whose youthful enthusiasm may 
be liable to run away with them, as would have 
been the case with myself had it not been for the 
above wise counsel. The time had come with 
me, which I suppose comes to everyone once 
in his life, and many times to most, when one 
becomes possessed with the thought that hitherto 
he has lived as the fool lives, but that hence- 
forth he will seek after wisdom, At that epoch 
one passes months or even years sometimes in — 

* longings, yearnings, strivings 

For the good he comprehends not, 
Till the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 
Touch God's right hand in that darkness, 
And are lifted up and strengthened.* 
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To some, the deep 'peace of God which 
passeth all understanding' is given almost as 
soon as they awaken to their need of it ; to 
others God sends long discipline, troubles, and 
perplexities in order to try them and to prove 
them. A servant of God I determined to be ; 
but I suppose I was too impatient to scale the 
walls of heaven, for I spent many subsequent 
years in gloom and doubt 

The stifTest trial I had to encounter in those 
young days was kneeling at church on Sun- 
days, which, whatever it may be now, was a 
thing never seen in my time. The devil 
whispered that if I knelt, it would be a reflec- 
tion on everyone who did not ; that I, a mere 
midshipman, was setting myself up above my 
betters, and that if the captain, and the com- 
mander, and the lieutenants, and all the other 
officers and ship's company sat at church, what 
a conceited creature I should appear if I made 
such a display of my religion ; besides, that 
God looks not at the outward form, but at the 
heart. So I was tormented ; my good angel 
saying, * How can you sit and pray to Him ? 
Would you do so if He were visibly present ? 
Are you ashamed of Him ? ' And my evil angel 
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whispering, * If you once make a public display, 
you will have to keep it up ; you will not only 
have to appear holier than others, but you will 
be expected to be so. You know you will fail 
in that, so you had better not make a fool of 
yourself/ 

It was intolerable ; but I cut the Gordian knot 
by kneeling down on the deck one Sunday. I 
sat purposely on the front row of chairs, I re- 
member, because my cowardly familiar wanted 
me to get into a comparatively secluded comer. 
When I got up I saw the Marines opposite 
nudging one another, but my messmates, good- 
natured fellows that they were, pretended not 
to notice me, though they could not refrain 
from looking up, when the next time came to 
kneel, to see whether I should repeat it. Ever 
afterwards I knelt alone, though never without 
a feeling as if I wished the deck would swallow 
me up. But it was a victory. In professedly 
religious biographies much is often made about 
the opposition and annoyances which young 
men who live according to their conscience 
are subjected to from the profane. But no 
experience of mine supports that impression. 
In a midshipman's berth I have sat at the 
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mess-table, and read the Bible every forenoon 
or afternoon without ever hearing a remark 
made ; and, whatever it may be in other pro- 
fessions, there is certainly no such thing as social 
persecution in our grand old Navy. 

After this I longed for a sphere of usefulness 
in which I could devote my life, without dis- 
traction, to God's service, and which I thought 
could not co-exist with devotion to one's pro- 
fession, — a not uncommon error with young 
fellows in the first flush of their zeal. So I 
resolved to leave the service,. to study for the. 
Church, and then to steer for some dark and 
distant corner of the earth to live as a mission- 
ary, and to die to the world ! However, having 
paused in consequence of my uncle's advice, 
I reluctantly yielded to the conviction that it 
would be an abandonment of the post where 
God had placed me if I were to leave the 
Navy, and, in fact, that it would be choosing 
for myself, when my aim and prayers should 
be, * Choose Thou the path for me.' 

But do not let me be misunderstood. Under 
precisely similar circumstances it may be one's 
duty to leave all and follow Him, as, for in- 
stance, was at first suggested to me. How, 
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then, is one to know with certainty what course 
he should adopt ? By implicitly obeying his 
prayer-enlightened conscience. That inward 
monitor which we carry with us is an infallible 
guide. It is the voice of God — God -dwelling 
in us. There is no final difficulty in distin- 
guishing between the rash impulse prompted 
by natural impatience or enthusiasm, and the 
Divine impulse which at. times will impel you 
to act without taking time to weigh the conse- 
quences, or to deliberate. Boldly dare and do, 
or with self-denial pause and forbear to do 
anything, as your conscience shall prompt you ; 
and, in proportion to your faith, so you will 
never err, nor be mistaken. 'Trust in the 
Lord with all thine heart ; and lean not to 
thine own understanding. In all thy ways 
acknowledge Him, and He shall direct thy 
paths.' 

An expedition in search of Sir John Franklin 
getting ready, half the service volunteered for 
it, I among the rest, though with faint hopes 
of succeeding ; » but to my inexpressible joy I 
was appointed — the only midshipman in the 
expedition ; though before we sailed I ran down 
to Portsmouth, passed my gunnery and college 
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examinations, and got my commission as mate 
or sub-lieutenant, as it is now designated. With 
hearts beating high in anticipation of wild ad- 
ventures on the frozen seas, and spurred with 
the hope of rescuing our missing countrymen, 
we sailed from the Nore on April 22, 1852. 

The expedition was magnificently fitted out ; 
the clothing provided was of the most perfect 
description ; buffalo robes, seal-skin suits, fur 
gloves, kid and other under-clothing being given 
to officers and men alike. Preserved fruits and 
vegetables, pickles, essences, fowling-pieces, and 
everything that could be thought of conducive 
to the comfort or efficiency of the expedition was 
supplied. Also double pay was given. 

North we went, past Flamborough Head, past 
the Orkneys, and out into the cold North Sea. 
A month of bad weather brought us to the 
Whalefish Islands in Davis Straits, where we 
anchored to refit, and were immediately sur- 
rounded by the Esquimaux in their canoes. We 
found them to be a fun-enjoying, light-hearted 
people, great dancers, having learnt the sailors' 
interminable double shuffle, which, with a couple 
of fiddles given them by some whalers, they jig- 
ged away at by the hour. 
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Here the sun all but ceased to set, the sky 
was clear and the weather warm ; and in the 
long, still nights, after the day's work was over, 
we were all away, gun in hand, among the 
loom, auk, dovekies, and duck which swarmed in 
those quiet waters. Thence we sailed to another 
Danish settlement farther north, for water, and 
to obtain a supply of Esquimaux dogs for sledge 
travelling. 

The half-breed Dane and Esquimaux girls are 
remarkably pretty, and most artless and modest 
creatures. They wear gaily-ornamented, tight- 
fitting trousers, made of young seal-skin, hessian 
boots of the same, and their hair neatly done up 
in a top-knot. They waltz capitally, and nave 
most musical voices, and so correct is their ear 
that they sang English songs admirably, al- 
though they did not understand the meaning of 
a single word. What a pity, we thought, that 
oval-faced, sweet-voiced Marie and Sophie should 
eat blubber and seal-flesh ! We were delighted 
with them, and to crown all, as we were leaving, 
the whole colony — men, women, and girls — burst 
out with * God save the Queen.' 

Onward the expedition went, passing between 
the islands near Sanderson's Hope — the deep 
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and quiet inlets of ■ which were teeming with 
duck and Arctic birds. Here we got into thick 
weather, in which, as officer of the watch, I found 
it lively work threading our way among the 
icebergs. In a stiff breeze, with all sail set, 
suddenly the look-out forward would hail, * Berg 
right ahead, sir ! * Down would go the helm to 
clear it, and just as we had hauled the head- 
yards, we would find ourselves paying off upon 
another iceberg looming through the mist to 
leeward ; and sometimes when we unavoidably 
ran foul of them, catching them on the swell of 
the bow, the ship would cannon off like a billiard 
ball: Birds were flapping about in the fog on 
all sides, our consorts hailing cheerily in the 
distance, and the bergs splitting and grinding 
against the floes ; then 

* The days grew longer and longer, 

TiU they became as one ; 
And southward through the haze 
We saw the sullen blaze 
Of the red midnight sun.* 

Our spirits went up as the thermometer went 
down, for we all felt that we were entering 
Wonderland. 

Soon after penetrating into the* pack, as the 
vast ice-fields are called, we experienced the 

G 
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power of the ice. One of our ships was lying 
in a narrow lane of water, between two floes, 
unable to go on, as the passage was closed ahead ; 
when, soon after she had made fast, one floe 
began to set down upon the other, and before 
she could haul out of the way the ice took her, 
crushed her heavy oak rudder like a piece of 
pie-crust, and lifted her six feet out of water. 
It was quite a calm, and, to those who did not 
belong to the ship, was an interesting thing to 
witness. The ice was only three feet thick, 
there was no violent commotion ; in fact, one 
could hardly see that it was moving, yet it 
nipped the rudder off like a carrot, and lifted 
the vessel with as much ease as it would a 
shaving lying on its surface. If thin ice in a 
calm would do this, what would thick ice in a 
breeze of wind effect, thought we ! After this, 
whenever we were obliged to stop between two 
floes, we cut a dock with our ice-saws, and 
hauled the ship in, so that if the weather floe 
came down the ship would be safe, and even if 
the dock should be. forced in, as sometimes 
happened, little harm could be done, with a 
bow of such enormous thickness as ours was 
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presented to the floe, and with the rudder 
unshipped and slung across the stern. 
. Our pigs, of which we had by this time killed 
the last, had, during the voyage, developed a 
wonderful faculty. They had been kept on very 
short commons, as we could spare but little to 
feed them on, and the cold intensified their 
hunger. On our upper deck we had a quantity 
of* coal in bags, and somehow or other, piggy 
one day analysed a sample, and found that it 
was a heat-producing substance, and forthwith 
b^an to eat it. The discovery soon got wind 
among the rest, and nothing afterwards could 
keep piggy from the coal bags ; all day and 
night they were munching and crunching the 
coals. By the marvellous chemistry of nature 
coal was turned into fat, and upon that diet, 
helped down with a little snow, they not only 
existed, but thrived. 
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CHAPTER yirt 

On i>ur way up Baffin Bay we fell in with the 
wha^e fleet, of about fourteen or fifteen ships, 
The CTe»-s of whidi formed a procession and came 
down o\-er the floe to welcome us ; and in Mel- 
ville Ba;- we all got beset tt^fether, and remained 
for near!)- a month as firmly packed in ice as if 
we had been bedded in cemen^ and so thick 
was it that a. train of loaded waggons m^ht 
baxx passed ovvt it without maldi^ any impres- 
sion whatever. "WHb the exception of occasional 
fogs, the weather was ioveJj'. and the scenery 
^ Bflrifalled. Th^ma^Ader of Greenland and 

^^giM^IIIM^H'distorted by mirage, 
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appearance of being only a few miles distant. 
The weather was warm and bright, the floe 
level, and by noon the ships were hull down, 
though the land did not seem one whit nearer. 
There were large pools of water in the ice, and 
ia them narwhals gambolling with one another, 
with horns of white ivory six or seven feet long ; 
and it was surprising to see how nimbly they 
avoided running them into their comrades, as 
they darted and spun round, full of enjoyment 
in the sun. I reluctantly left the handsome, 
dappled fellows, and pushed on. After I had 
gone a few miles farther, happening to turn 
round, I saw to my amazement that the two 
steamers of our squadron were getting their 
steam up. Surely, I thought^ the ice Is not 
opening ! and, looking round, I could see no 
signs of it. However, I started back with all 
haste, and in a very short time made out that 
the steamers were movii^ ahead, with the other 
ships in tow, and also saw that the ice was 
breaking up all round. Narrow lanes of water 
- sieHed out across my route, which I jumped ; 
• jtfiey got wider and wider, and I tried to 
4e myself across on loose bits of ice, but 
^^t up, as I got capsized into 
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the water, and had some difficulty in scrambling 
out ; so I got upon a large piece of floe and 
watched the course of events. 

Rapidly and noiselessly the great ice-fields 
were breaking up and drifting away to the 
southward under the influence of the current ; 
rapidly, too, the squadron was steaming away 
in the opposite direction, leaving me on a piece 
of ice drifting out into the open sea. Not 
a chance in those seas of a stray ship picking 
me up, but the bitterest thought of all was 
of my dear old father at home, and of those 
whom I should never see again. Then I knelt 
down and prayed in that vast solitude to God ; 
and because all human help was past, I felt 
His presence more. I felt alone with Him, and 
could speak to Him as a man speaketh to his 
friend. I reminded Him of His promise — ' Call 
upon Me in the day of trouble, and I will 
deliver thee ; * and if ever mortal held unobscured 
converse with his Maker, one did that day, 
looking up into those Arctic skies. Hence it 
was that when next I looked round I saw the 
ships come to a standstill ; then they went on 
again, and their course altered and altered until 
they had turned completely round, and were 
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steering straight towards me ; and by the time 
they were about a mile off the floes began to 
close, the loose ice to pack together, and soon 
I was walking to the ships on a frozen highway 
as firm as a turnpike road. 

On getting on board they told me that they 
had given me up for lost, that the ships had 
stopped and turned round, not with any refer- 
ence to me — for they were doing their utmost to 
push through to the northward in prosecution of 
the object of the expedition — but that they 
turned back to the southward because they 
had been compelled to do so, being headed off 
by the ice, and the lane of water which they 
were obliged to follow being the only one that 
was open to them. 

If this book should happen to be read by any 
young fellows who take an interest in following 
the progress of modern religious thought, they 
will be aware that there is a school of thinkers 
who, in the cause of truth, allow no bugbear of 
public opinion, of orthodox, belief, or popular 
creed to deter them from the investigation of our 
religious beliefs, in order to ascertain their reason- 
ableness, or otherwise. They bring the God- 
bestowed gift of reason, and of conscience to 
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bear upon every question, and for this they 
have got the name of Rationalists. An honour- 
able title surely. God Himself invites us to 
*come now, and let us reason together;' and 
a religion that will not bear the light of reason, 
and the application of the verifying test of 
conscience, would be unfitted for, and unworthy 
of, rational beings. Earnest men among them, 
whose opinions merit deep consideration always, 
deny that there is any such power in prayer 
as, with reference to this incident on the ice, 
I hold there is. They say that, as the universe 
IS governed by natural laws, it is incredible 
that the weather and the elements, should be 
affected by a man's prayers. With my whole 
heart I believe the contrary. I believe that 
miracles are daily wrought by prayer, in the 
strictest sense of the miraculous ; and I know 
that when ' in my distress I called upon the 
Lord, and cried to my God, He did hear my 
voice out of His temple, and my cry did enter 
into His ears. He sent from above. He took 
me ; He drew me out of many waters.* But, 
as it is 'with the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness,' ' not primarily with the head, so 

' Rom. X, 10. 
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it IS easy to understand how those who derive 
their knowledge of God through the intellect 
alone may refuse to believe in a special Pro- 
vidence. Though, at the same time, God forbid 
that I should apply abusive and contemptuous 
language to toiling, brave, and learned phi- 
losophers, though they do repudiate my belief. 
Young fellows, beware of the sour intolerance, 
the assumed infallibility, and the persecuting 
spirit which are rife in the religious world. 
There is no limit to human bigotry, and— 

* Christians have burned each other, quite persuaded 
That all the Apostles would have done as they did.' 

All that night, after I got on board, we 
tracked the ships, all hands on the tow-ropes 
as with barges on a canal, the crews singing as 
they tramped along, nineteen sail of us, in- 
cluding the whalers. At four in the morning 
the ice began to close, and we had to cut into 
dock ; the wind rose, and the ice set down with 
great force. Two whalers ahead of us were 

« 

getting nipped ; and till twelve o'clock that 
night we were hard at it, sawing and blasting 
the ice, parbuckling it out, and retreating before 
the pressure of the weather floe as it broke in 
the face of our dock ; and when at last the ship 
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was secure from danger I had been thirty-eight 
hours out of the past forty on my legs — the 
longest day's work I ever had in my life, and as 
full as any of danger and deliverance. 

The only foreigner in the whale fleet was an 
American, a gallant go-ahead fellow, who pushed 
ahead of us all, and whom we all admired for 
his characteristic energy. But, alas for poor 
Jonathan ! the nip coming from ahead caught 
him first, while it gave the ships astern of him 
time to get into dock, and to our great regret 
he got doubled up. The ice stove in his broad- 
side, and he was obliged to abandon his ship, 
first staving in his rum-casks to prevent his 
men from getting at them. ' 

In the evening it blew harder ; heavy clouds 
gathered over ; the ice was everywhere in motion, 
heaving and grinding dismally. From every 
whaler the crew poured out like a swarm of 
ants, dragging their boats with them, and the 
whole extent of the floe between the extremities 
of the line of ships was soon covered with 
casks, chests, provisions, and sails, among which 
the crews bivouacked through that dreary night ; 
but with the exception of a few ships that got 
slightly squeezed, making them leak a good 
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deal, no further damage was done. Neverthe- 
less, the poor whalers were very desponding, 
declaring that since 1830, when twenty ships 
were lost in this very bay, they had never seen 
so unpromising a prospect. 

' Treacherous as ice ' is a proverbial expres- 
sion, and the beautiful child of winter's cold 
and the pitiless sea partakes of the ruthless 
character of both its parents. I have known a 
large ship lying at the floe edge on a calm 
day, and without the slightest warning, I have 
seen the ice set down upon her, pile up over 
her, and submerge her ; and then, as if it had 
done mischief enough, the ice quietly resumed 
its former placid and tranquil appearance. Down 
went this ship with her top-gallant yards across ; 
and, with the exception of a bit of a spar lying 
on the ice, there was nothing whatever to indi- 
cate that a fine ship had been floating there, 
unsuspicious of danger, fifteen minutes before. 
The crew saved their lives, but lost everything 
else. 

One man, when the ice first took the ship, 
rushed into the forecastle to get something out 
of his chest. While busily rummaging, he felt 
himself pushed in the back. * Hullo ! * said he. 
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'what are you shoving for?' thinking it was 
one of his shipmates, but getting no answer he 
turned round and saw that it was the ice 
coming through the ship's side. It is needless 
to say how smartly he cleared out, and gave 
up possession to the intruder. 

At Cape York, lat 76^, the expedition made 
the acquaintance of a merry tribe of Esqui- 
maux, who came running down to the floe 
edge, shouting and capering, and giving us a 
boisterous welcome. Thence, sailing up Lan- 
caster Sound we came to Beechey Island, and 
prepared to take up our winter quarters there. 
There Sir John Franklin had wintered in the 
'Erebus' and 'Terror' in 1845-6, and there 
they had buried three men, whose tombstones 
recorded their names. We subsequently opened 
one of the graves, and an arm that I felt was 
as perfect and rounded as the arm of a living 
man. 

We arrived in the middle of August in 
this black, barren land, which was mostly with- 
out a particle of perceptible vegetation, but 
where to my surprise I saw a couple of butter- 
flies soon after I landed. The brief summer 
soon drew to a close, and one night a gale of 
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wind sprang up which drove the ice in with 
irresistible force, swept us from our anchorage, 
and threw us on our beam ends upon the 
beach. Two of our outer planks were started, 
and we prepared to abandon the ship, but by 
the following night the ice became stationary. 
During the winter the ship gradually came 
upright, and as the tide rose and froze, we 
became embedded in a solid iceberg. 

Early in November the sun disappeared, and 
never rose again above the horizon for ninety 
days, — a long night, with howling storms, such 
as I never wish to see again ; but — 

* Be the day weary, or be the day long, 
At length it ringeth to even-song.* 

And so this long night, like all things, came 
to an end at last, and on the day it was cal- 
culated that we should again see the sun we 
all went to the top of a high cliff to look out 
for him ; and when we saw the rim of his old 
red face appear above the horizon, and then 
go down again, we gave a shout and waved 
our caps to him, and felt like prisoners about 
to be released. Day by day he remained 
longer in view ; each day we felt more of his 
cheering power, and the darkness lessened, until 
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he began to go round and round, and never 
set at all ; but wretched objects, pale as ghosts, 
we were when first we looked on one another 
by daylight. Our lowest temperature during 
the winter was 58° below zero, or 90° of frost 
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CHAPTER IX. 

In the spring the bears came round, and in one 
of our encounters with them one of our Esqui- 
maux dogs got his side ripped up, and which our 
assistant surgeon stitched together. The opera- 
tion was watched with great interest by the 
other dogs, and they seemed quite delighted 
when their wounded comrade trotted off with 
them all right again. Some weeks afterwards, 
as the assistant surgeon was sitting in his cabin, 
one of the dogs came and tugged away at the 
curtain which was drawn across the door. He 
drove the dog off, but as it came again he 
called it in, upon which the dog lay down and 
showed him his side, which was badly cut also, 
and as plainly as possible asked him to sew it 
up as his companion's had been. He laid per- 
fectly quiet while it was being done, then jumped 
about, licked the doctor's hand, and thanked 
him as unmistakably as if he had been able 
to speak, for what had been done for him. 
If you were to tie a joint of meat to a line. 
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and sink it to the bottom of a deep well, you 
would think it would be secure against all the 
dogs that ever barked. So we thought, until 
our dogs showed us how much we had under- 
rated their abilities. We used to keep a hole 
open in the ice near the ship for the purpose 
of soaking our salt meat, and which was made 
fast to the end of several fathoms of stout 
line when lowered down the hole; but re- 
peatedly, on coming to haul it up we found 
that the meat had disappeared. What prowling 
sea-robbers did the deed our naturalists were 
undecided upon, and the mystery remained un- 
solved until one morning early, a man going on 
deck saw all the dogs clustered round the ice- 
hole, and, watching them, was initiated into the 
whole proceeding. One dog only had a hand — 
or rather a paw — in it, the rest being merely 
interested onlookers. This dog, putting his 
head down the hole, took a grip of the line with 
his teeth, and hauled up a length ; on this he 
put his paw, reached his head down again, 
pulled up another length, and so, by the process 
known as 'hand over hand,* proceeded until 
the prize was landed. After this we believed 
in Esquimaux dogs. 
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In the beginning of March we nearly lost 
two of our messmates. They had gone away 
in the morning to look after some ptarmigan 
which had been seen, and in the evening, as 
they had not returned, we became anxious 
about them, and started off in search with a 
sledge and party of men. The night was dark 
and thick, and after a time we lost sight of 
the ship's lights and their rockets, became 
completely bewildered, and detected ourselves 
walking in a circle. A fresh breeze sprang up 
which was intensely cold, so we cut some slabs 
of snow with our knives, and built a little shelter 
under which we huddled, every few minutes 
getting up and moving about to keep our blood 
in circulation, until about four o'clock, when by 
the cold light of a dismal morning, with a 
keen head-wind blowing, to which we were in- 
debted for some severe frost-bites, we started 
back for the ship. Our friends had not re- 
turned, but to our delight they walked on board 
during the forenoon, having passed the night 
in a hole in the snow. One had fallen into a 
state of torpor, and talked most incoherently, 
and had not the other kicked and knocked him 
about through the night he would have slept 

H 
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— never to wake again. The thermometer was 
at 40° below zero, and a bottle of brandy we 
took away for them was frozen hard. 

A few days afterwards, a travelling-party left 
the ship to communicate with one of the other 
ships of the expedition, which in the autumn 
had parted from us to push on up Wellington 
Channel. We were five weeks away, subsisting 
entirely on what we took away with us on our 
sledges. To economise weight, we carried a 
tent made only of duck, to sleep under on the 
ice ; and on windy nights some of the men 
could not refrain from crying out with pain from 
the cold which cramped their limbs. All, too, 
suffered more or less from snow-blindness. As 
we got north of the Magnetic Pole, the north 
point of our compasses pointed due south, and 
we had to correct our course daily by the sun's 
bearings. 

During the expedition I drank nothing but 
melted snow, and my allowance of tea in the 
evening — not that I was a teetotaller, for at 
that time I had never seen one, and was almost 
ignorant of the existence of such people ; but I 
drank no spirits, because I found from expe- 
rience that I could work harder, and with less 
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fatigue, without it. On that service everyone 
fared alike. Officers and men were dressed 
alike, and, when travelling, lived alike and 
worked together. I worked as hard in those 
days, heaving and hauling, dragging and 
carrying, as any man did. We used to 
march for about ten hours a day, dragging our 
sledges after us among ice piled up and broken, 
like blocks in a stonemason's yard. About noon 
we halted for dinner — a lump of frozen pork- 
fat, a piece of biscuit, and a gill of rum — * con- 
centrated,' as it was called, being 40° over proof. 
Then away we started cheerily again. By two 
o'clock the sledge would move less lively, and 
by four o'clock we used to feel dead beat A 
halt would then be called, and the evening 
allowance of another gill of rum served out, but 
which, as I have said, I never touched ; and 
then two hours' more straining and tugging at 
the traces, to which we were attached by track- 
ing-belts over our shoulders. At six, everybody 
being ready to drop, we used to halt for the 
night, get our tent up, brew the tea over a spirit- 
lamp, cook our pemmican in the same manner, 
light our pipes, and get into our blanket-bags. 

We had tin water-holders, made to fit close 

H 2 
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to our chests, which we filled with melted snow, 
and which had to suffice for drinking all next 
day. It was little enough, but, on the principle, 
that * half a loaf is better than no bread,* it was 
very precious. To keep it from freezing, we 
strapped the water-holders round our bodies, 
inside our jackets, and under the blanket ; yet 
often when I have roused up in the morning I 
have found it frozen into solid ice, and have 
' been driven to eat snow all next day, and of 
which, unfortunately, the more you eat the 
thirstier you become. 

No fresh traces of Sir John Franklin were 
discovered ; and in the summer, when the ice 
opened, I returned home. On our way we 
looked in at one of the Greenland settlements, 
and shot ptarmigan. The birds were either so 
tame or so terrified, that they allowed us to 
' walk close up to them. But some birds I once 
met with in Tartary were even more accommo- 
dating, for they permitted us to take any 
number of shots at them without moving, while 
the ptarmigan only allowed us a single chance. 
We used to shoot these Tartary birds in the 
wgods with our pistols, potting away at them as 
they sat on the trees and looked down on us. 
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Nearly thirty years have now passed away 
since Sir John Franklin sailed, and it seems as 
if his death had given the death-blow to British 
Arctic enterprise. It will be a lasting disgrace 
to England if such should be the case. What 
if we did lose two small ships' crews — could 
men have died better ? We are now allowing 
other nations to lead the way in that special 
field of discovery which has been our pre- 
scriptive right since Eighth Harry's days. Have 
we lost all pride in what was accomplished by 
the * marine worthies ' of that age, and by the 
Parrys and Franklins of our own.^ Do they 
not shed a lustre upon the nation's history.? 
Sir Hugh Willoughby in the fourteenth century, 
on the coast of Lapland, met the same fate as 
Sir John Franklin in the nineteenth. Would 
we have the glory without the price } Is it wise 
to allow the spirit of enterprise to die out in a 
nation such as ours for exchequer considera- 
tions ? Heroism, like * righteousness, exalteth a 
nation ; but ' deadness and apathy to chivalrous 
adventure, like ' sin, is a reproach to any people.' 
Shall, then, any flag but the Union Jack wave 
first upon the earth's Pole.? Would that the 
Navy had the answering of that question ! 
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Three happy months at home, and then comes 
a remembrance of starting up in my hammock 
one morning with the air laden with perfume 
pouring down the hatchway. We were entering 
the Straits of Java, gliding in smooth water 
between islands brilliant with tropic vegetation, 
breathing the rich spice airs, and feasting our 
eyes on the quick-changing prospect On our 
passage out we encountered off the Cape the 
worst gale I had ever been in, accompanied by 
terrific peals of thunder, and lightning. Through 
the long night our corvette lay on her beam- 
ends, with the lee hammock-nettings under 
water, and with hands with axes ready to cut 
away the masts ; but she weathered it all, and 
in due time brought us safe to Singapore. 

As soon as we dropped anchor we were sur- 
rounded by boats laden with pine-apples, 
bananas, mangosteens, melons, and green cocoa- 
nuts ; and when I got on shore, and stood 
staring with delight at the broad-leaved plantains 
and the tall straight palms, and the thought 
came over me that less than a year before I was 
frozen up in the Arctic regions, the goodness of 
God was indeed felt. 

* All things,' says brave St. Paul, ' are lawful 
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for me, but I will not be brought under the 
power of any/ On our outward voyage, I had 
to preach a sermon to myself on this text. My 
pipe, presuming on the affection I bore him, was 
becoming a tyrant. In the midshipmen's berth 
we always dined at twelve o'clock, and, as I had 
the afternoon watch every other day, I had in 
consequence to relieve the officer of the forenoon 
watch at one bell (half-past twelve). During 
that precious half-hour between the sun's dip- 
ping and one be!l, I used to work out the ship's 
reckoning with latitude and longitude from ob-^ 
servations, dine, and smoke a pipe; but as I 
would rather have gone without dinner than a 
pipe, the mastery my old companion had gained 
over me was becoming serious. So one day I 
said to him, * Look here, old fellow; you have 
become a perfect tyrant, but I'll stand it no 
longer. I'll shut you up, and we'll see who is 
master.' So I put him away, and never smoked 
again until I had lost all desire and wish for it ; 
and when I had completely broken the neck of 
the habit I took it up again, but it will never 
again assert a supremacy. 

The same afterwards with wine, beer, &c. 
Hardly anyone who drank' anything at all 
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drank less than I did, but I was so far under 
the bondage of it that I found that it would 
require an amount of self-denial which I almost 
doubted whether 1 possessed, to leave it off 
altogether and become a water-drinker. How- 
ever, slavery to the habit was unendurable. So 
one day I took the decisive step, and swallowed 
half a tumbler of water at dinner. Very insipid 
it was, but in a week I began to like it ; in a 
month all wish for anything else had disap- 
peared, and in three months I could not bear 
the taste of either wine or beer. In our mess 
we paid for the wine which was put on the table 
every day at dinner, whether we drank it or 
not, and when my wine-bill came in at the end 
of every month, I think I never paid a bill with 
greater satisfaction. But when I had com- 
pletely got the upper hand of this, as with 
tobacco, I took my friend into favour again, 
because, when good, he is a right pleasant 
fellow, and *maketh glad the heart of man.' 
So, young fellows, whenever you find any 
sensual habit getting the mastery over you, 
' keep under your body, and bring it into sub- 
jection.* ^ 

' I Cor. ix. 27. 
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Yet let me not seem ungrateful, or even to 
accord a half-hearted praise for any one of 
God's good gifts. In hours of loneliness and 
weariness, as well as in times of superabundant 
occupation and distraction, the 'Indian weed' 
has been one of those minor blessings of life 
which compel one to observe in them God's 
boundless forethought and lavish provision for 
the happiness of His creatures. And as for thy 
foaming jug, John Barleycorn, or the flasks of 
rare Falernian, whose generous contents we all 
know more or less about, they need no praise 
of mine.' Let us therefore *use this world as 
not abusing it ' ; let us * eat up to the rind what 
joys God sends us ' ; and may you, reader, 
before it be too late for vain regrets, have the 
wit 

* To catch the moments as they fly, 

And use them as you ought, man ; 
Believe me, happiness is shy, 
And comes not aye when sought, man.* 

We beat up the China Sea to Shanghae, 
where in the afternoon of a lovely day, in the 
country outside the settlement, a party of 
marines playing at quoits, several dogs, some 
tame pheasants, and other retainers might have 
been seen, also an officer in an arm-chair in the 
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pleasant sunshine. The place is the naval 
guard-house, and I am on duty with a party of 
twelve marines to keep watch and guard over a 
besieging Imperialist army of thirty thousand 
men, who have invested the walled city of 
Shanghae, which is occupied by rebels, and who 
would not object to the pillage of the wealthy 
foreign settlement if there were no difficulties 
in the way of its accomplishment. The left of 
the Imperialist camp is about three hundred 
yards from my quarters; their intrenchments 
are surmounted by countless flags with strange 
devices, and, in battle, about every fifth man 
carries one to wave and intimidate the enemy. 

Every morning after breakfast a sortie is 
made from the city, or an attack made from the 
camp. Tom-toms beat, flags wave, guns fire, 
and the contending hosts advance and retire, 
and play hide and go seek till noon, when both 
sides withdraw for dinner ; and the performance 
concludes for the day with the torture and 
decapitation of some poor wretch who has been 
taken prisoner. 

This went on for about a fortnight, until, on 
the Chinese new-year, towards midnight, we 
saw the city in a blaze, and in the morning 
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learnt that the Imperialists were in possession. 
The rebels fled in all directions, but about seven 
hundred were captured and beheaded, and their 
heads hung by their tails on bamboos placed at 
regular intervals round the city wall. I went 
in early and saw heaps of heads just brought in 
from the country to form the ghastly garland. 

The ship that I was in then went south, and 
destroyed about a dozen piratical junks in a 
bay which, a short time afterwards, was the 
scene of a strange fulfilment of a presentiment 
of death. At Shanghae an expedition against 
some pirates in this bay was frequently talked 
about, and at length a man-of-war brig went 
out after them. The master of the brig was an 
officer whom I knew well, and he frequently said 
that if they ever went into this bay he should 
never come out of it alive. Before entering the 
bay he told the paymaster that if he had any 
papers or accounts that required his signature 
he had better bring them, for he would never 
have another opportunity. They had hardly 
taken up their position when he was struck by 
a round shot, and carried below mortally 
wounded. He lived, however, for a few hours, 
and on some one saying he hoped he would 
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recover, he desired them to talk no longer so, 
for it would happen to him as he had often told 
them. He was a robust, sensible, hard-headed 
fellow, and the very last man to be affected by 
nervous apprehension. 
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CHAPTER X. 

I TRUST that this book may fall into the hands 
of some who, * for the love of Christ,* ^ have 
resolved that they will not 'henceforth live 
unto themselves, but unto him who died for 
them and rose again/ I remember the many 
* bye-path meadows,* as Bunyan calls them, 
into which I strayed about the time I am now 
speaking of; and in pursuance of the purpose 
I have in view in writing for young fellows, I 
desire to warn them against the pitfalls into 
which I, in common with numberless others in 
all times, have fallen, and all the more com- 
monly when they have been most sincerely and 
ardently bent on the pursuit of light and truth. 

Snares beset the young beginner on all sides, 
and it is hard to say what mostly he needs to 
guard himself against Like the one-eyed beast 
who lived on the sea-shore, and who, under the 
belief that danger could only approach him 

' 2 Cor. V. 14. 
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from the water, kept his eye always on the sea, 
and was devoured by. an enemy creeping up 
to him from the land ; so the young Christian, 
though on his guard against world, flesh, and 
devil, may receive injuries from an unsuspected 
quarter which his young plastic mind will never 
entirely recover from. I allude to professedly 
religious books, many of which are far more 
harmful than beneficial. I remember one that 
was given to me which inculcated systematic self- 
examination, and which counselled the practice 
of devoting one's self daily to the searching out 
of one particular form of sin. Monday, for in- 
stance, was to be given up to watchfulness 
against selfishness ; Tuesday, against discon- 
tent ; Wednesday, against worldly conversation, 
and so on. The most plausible, well-inten- 
tioned, and at the same time one of the most 
diabolical devices ever suggested. However, I 
was enamoured of it, and followed it out bravely, 
until my heart grew harder and my mind 
darker under the contemplation ; and I found 
that I was intensifying the imperfections that 
already existed, and, like the self-tormenting 
ascetics of the early church, was becoming the 
very opposite to what I wished to be. 
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The book which I owe more to than perhaps 
to any other that I ever read was * Westward 
Ho!' because, falling in with it at this time 
of dark delusion, it swept through me like a 
strong sea-breeze, and blew my monkish fancies 
to the devil, from whom they came. In that 
grand romance I read of two opposite sorts 
of men, the * one trying to be good with all his 
might and main, according to certain approved 
methods, and rules, which he had got by heart, 
and, like a weak oarsman, feeling and fingering 
his spiritual muscles over all day, to see if they 
were growing. The other, not even knowing 
whether he is good or not, but just doing the 
right thing without thinking about it, as simply 
as a little child, because the spirit of God was 
in him.* I discovered the great gulf fixed 
between the two, and my eyes were opened. 

The business of life with me at that time was 
to get my own soul saved, which is natural enough 
as an awakening anxiety, but if prolonged as an 
ultimate and final object of solicitude is a pur- 
suit that may be, and very often is, coupled 
with the greatest cowardice, and the most in- 
tense selfishness. Worldly selfishness we call 
a sin, but 'spun out to eternity — celestial pru- 
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dence.* Whereas, a man who earnestly strives 
* to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with his God,* ' need and should trouble 
himself no more about the safety of his soul 
than about the safety of his body. * Life is too 
short for mean anxieties,* and anxiety about either 
one or the other is a mean thing compared with 
our duty to God and our neighbour. The 
engrossing duty to one's selfi and anxious 
thought of each one how to get his own little 
soul saved, is not the teaching of the Bible, 
where, on the contrary, we learn that the fear 
of God, and the keeping of His commandments, 
is the whole duty of man ; and where complete, 
utter self-sacrifice and abnegation is enjoined 
from beginning to end. Not by thinking about 
one's self, but by thinking, about God, can he 
who waits upon the Lord renew his strength. 
Therefore, commit your soul into His keeping, 
and trouble yourself no more about it, and 
when you wake up on * that day * you will find 
that He has kept it for you. 

Carlyle deals a grim blow at *• Methodism 
with its eye for ever turned on its own navel ; 
asking itself with torturing anxiety of hope and 

* Mic. vi. 8. 
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fear, " Am I right, am I wrong ? Shall I be 
saved, shall I not be damned ? " What is this 
at bottom,' says he, * but a new phasis of 
Egoisnty stretched out into the infinite ; not 
always the heavenlier for its infinitude ! Brother, 
so soon as possible, endeavour to rise above 
all that "But my future fate?" Yes, thy 
future fate, indeed ! Thy future fate, while 
thou makest it the chief question, seems to me 
extremely questionable ! I do not think it can 
be good/ 

' Aids * and * helps to devotion ' abound, but 
steer clear of them. The only aids to devotion 
that a Christian needs are prayer and his Bible. 
And with respect to prayer I am confident that 
the practice of David and Daniel cannot be 
curtailed without serious forfeiture of possible 
grace and strength. 'Evening, and morning, 
and at noon, will I pray,* says David ; and we 
know that Daniel's habit was to * kneel upon his 
knees three times a day, and pray.' Half-an- 
hour in the middle of the day, withdrawn from 
business, to read a chapter and to commune 
with one's Maker, I hold to be one of the 
greatest needs of life ; and for the convenience 
of thousands, who in our busy towns have not 

I 
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the possibility afforded them of practising this, 
our churches should be kept open on week days. 
In Roman Catholic countries nothing is more 
refreshing than to turn aside out of the hot 
bustle of the streets, and in the solemn silence 
of their churches, whose doors are always open 
to all, to get rid for a few minutes of business 
thoughts and cares, and seek fresh guidance and 
uplifting influences before resuming the work of 
the afternoon. 

Earnest young fellows often reproach them- 
selves for their disinclination to converse upon 
spiritual religion, as if it implied that they were 
ashamed of it ; but I do not think that they 
should disquiet themselves on that account 
We do not talk much to others about the charms 
of those we love dearest, and in proportion as 
we feel deeply, and greatly love, so we shall 
naturally and instinctively refrain from pro- 
claiming it ; save only when the object of our 
homage and love is assailed, when it would be 
cowardice and treason to remain silent. God 
works ever in silence, and so may we ever best 
do. With Him uppermost in our thoughts we 
may walk best silently and in close communion 
with Him, praising and praying. Then shall 
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we not have our heads turned by the glitter of 

the shops and booths, the stir and strife of 

Vanity Fair, nor feel the jostle of the passers-by. 

Looking onward, and thinking of the things that 

jshall be, we will not, if our heart be full of these 

things, care much to speak about them. Our 

.religion will be, like our daily bread and butter, 

a thing we don't talk much about. God is 

always speaking to us^ and if we can be only 

listening we shall 'do well. 

" You young fellows who have vowed on your 

knees to serve God as his leal and loyal knights ; 

who seek to be admitted into that glorious 

chivalry who in heaven follow Him * upon white 

horses, clothed in fine linen, white and clean,* 

and who have received the Holy Ghost, may 

you feel more and more the awfulness of that ! 

For the love of Christ, may you keep your 

honour stainless, and be utterly, everlastingly 

faithful and true to Him who has been, and is, 

and will be so faithful and true to you. 

Remember, too, that ' the righteous are bold 

as a lion,' for this is not a common characteristic 

now-a-days. Religious people now are not what 

the righteous were in Solomon's time. As a 

rule, they are slaves to the opinion of their own 

I 2 
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sects and coteries, and both shrink from thinking 
and judging for themselves, and shriek at those 
who do.^ Be, then, prepared for this, and in 
matters connected with religion, more than in 
anything else, follow your own innate- percep- 
tions of what is true and right, in preference to 
other people's interpretations of it. Have the 
manliness not to suppress your thoughts or hide 
your belief because it may be unpopular. Truth 
advances slowly because there is so much 
cowardice in the world Unworthy followers of 
our Master, we shrink from standing alone, and 
•dread the disapproval of our friends, and the 
-condemnation of the multitude. If we believe 
this or that to be true or false, how unlike a true 
disciple it is to lack the courage to speak it out 
for fear of consequences. Oh * fear ye not the 
reproach of men, neither be ye afraid of their 
revilings. For the moth shall eat them up like a 
garment, and the worm shall eat them like wool.* 
Never did Frederick Maurice write anything 
more just than this, 'that anyone who wins a 
victory over the fear of opinion, ^and especially 
over the opinion of the religious world, strengthens 
his own moral character, and acquires a greater 
fitness for his high service.' 
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Religious tyranny is the saddest tyranny that 
exists, and the so-called orthodox who assume 
to be infallible judges of the truth, claim des- 
potic authority over your conscience and mine, 
and for differing from them would sentence their 
opponents, now as of old, to temporal pains and 
penalties, if they had the powep as they fatu- 
ously do condemn them to eternal penalties. 
The best definition of orthodoxy is that of 
Bishop Warburton's. * I have heard frequent 
use,' said the late Lord Sandwich in a debate on 
the Test Laws, *of the words orthodoxy and 
heterodoxy ; but I confess myself at a loss to 
know precisely what they mean/ * Orthodoxy, 
my lord,* said Bishop Warburton in a whisper,. 
* Orthodoxy is my doxy. Heterodoxy is another 
man's doxy.* 

Well do I remember the state of despair into 
which I was landed when I first tried to arrive 
at a knowledge of what are called fundamental 
religious doctrines ; and this is what I was told 
I must believe. 

That because Adam and Eve were so naughty 
as to eat the fruit which they were expressly 
told they were not to eat, we, though yet unborn, 
became participators in their guilt, and are in 
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consequence miserable, wretched, polluted beings 
— children of God's wrath. Hence it happens 
that our best-intentioned efforts and purest 
actions are unacceptable to God, unless they are 
done from religious motives ; so that when an 
unconverted sailor jumps overboard in a gale 
of wind, and risks his own life to save another's, 
God will see no goodness in it. 

That our own dear fathers, and mothers, and 
-isisters, however kind, and just, and good, and 
-gentle they may have been, if they were not 
* savingly converted ' before they died, will, with 
the greatest monsters of mankind, be kept alive 
for ever and for ever in unspeakable, hopeless, 
never-ending torture ; and that the most frightful 
agonies that tyrants and persecutors have ever 
inflicted upon their fellow men are bliss in com- 
parison with the excruciating torments which 
God, whose name is Love, has in store for the 
un-religious and the wicked ; and that He will 
look down unmoved upon untold myriads of his 
creatures weltering in the flames, without bating 
one jot of their torments, without giving them 
one more opportunity for amendment, or doing 
anything to shorten their sufferings. Also, that 
it is of God's mercy alone that we are not every 
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one of us consumed already, that is, that we are 
not burning in hell at this very moment. 

Moreover, that God predestined this fate 
for the lost, ages before they were born, and 
deliberately called countless millions of human 
beings into existence, whom He infallibly knew, 
after a few miserable years on earth, would 
bum in unspeakable agony as long as eternity 
should last ; and that God has done this ' to 
show forth his glory' by the display of his 
sovereignty which it exhibits. Also that an- 
other section of the human family are out * of 
God's mere good pleasure ' from eternity elected 
to endless bliss, and that, altogether apart 
from any merits of- their own, for up to the 
eleventh hour they may be the most abandoned 
scoundrels that ever lived, but, being converted 
before death, will be transported at once to an 
elysium of purity, holiness, and ineffable joy. 

But as for poor Tom Bowline, the brave, 
unselfish, warm-hearted, reckless hero, friend 
of the weak and helpless, but outspoken, hard- 
hitting enemy to all that is mean, and cowardly, 
and contemptible ; who faithfully through life ' 
has tried to do his duty, facing death without 
shrinking, and enduring hardships without com- 
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plaining, and yet who dies, alas ! as he has lived, 
a perfect heathen as far as all intelligent, per- 
sonal knowledge of Christianity is concerned, 
what is his destiny, think you ? Has he gone 
aloft, or is he ever likely to get there ? Not so. 
The Cross of Christ is not wide enough to 
embrace his case ; and too dreadful and awful 
is his fate if you are to believe what the well- 
informed world says, and not what your inmost 
heart — * the divinity that stirs within us ' — ^tells 
you of the character of our loving Father in 
heaven and of our adorable Saviour who of 
His boundless love died for us. His sinful 
brothers, to take away our sins, and to make 
manifest His Father to us; that in His own 
inconceivable magnanimity, enduring patience, 
unbounded pity, and unfathomable love we 
might see and understand His Father and our • 
Father. And yet, notwithstanding this, men 
have contrived instead to evolve for themselves 
a Being with all the characteristics of an un- 
natural parent, and the pitiless attributes of a, 
Tartarean deity. 

With what thankfulness and joy may we turn 
from that dread Figure of man's device to our 
unchangeable God, of whose 'great love where- 
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with He loved us, even when we were dead in 
sins' we read of; and who in this most pitiful 
and tender way speaks of his sinful and un- 
grateful creatures : * When Israel was a child, 
then I loved him, and called my son out of 
Egypt. They sacrificed unto Baalim, and 
burned incense to graven images. I taught 
Ephraim also to go, taking them by their 
arms ; but they knew not that I healed them. 
I drew them' with bands of love : I laid meat 
unto them. And my people are bent to back- 
sliding from me. How shall I give thee up, 
Ephraim ? Mine heart is turned within me, 
my repentings are kindled together. I will not 
execute the fierceness of mine anger, I will not 
return to destroy Ephraim : for I am God, and 
not man.' * If these words of the Almighty do 
not touch our hearts, what will ? 

And again : * Is Ephraim my dear son ? is he 
a pleasant child } for since I spake against him, 
I do earnestly remember him still.'^ Is not this a 
God whom we can confide in, whom we can love, 
whom it is a shame to mistrust, or to allow the 
shadow of any uneasy dread or slavish fear of to 
lurk within us ; and upon whom the mercantile 

* Rosea xi. * Jer, xxxi. 20. 
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theory of the Atonement, that he could not 
forgive us freely without receiving a sufficient 
satisfaction and price in payment for it, is the 
basest of libels, as also the statement that 
Christ's sufferings and death were necessary to 
appease His wrath is the most hideous of slan- 
ders. The wrath and enmity were in man, not 
in God. * He was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself/ * Christ gave himself for 
us, that He might redeem us from all iniquity,' 
that He might restore righteousness to man, not 
that He might conciliate or pacify God, who 
never needed to be reconciled to fallen man, 
seeing that He * so loved the world ' antecedent 
to its being redeemed. But, * Without contro- 
versy, great is the mystery of godliness. God 
was manifest in the flesh,* but that ineffable 
mystery of His sufferings even the angels do not 
apprehend, and can only * desire to lopk into ; ' 
yet there are people who see no mystery in it, 
and who explain the * scheme of salvation,' 
as they call it, with as much ease and confi- 
dence as they would some ordinary transaction 
of everyday life, and cry out, if you do not 
accept their conclusions as the voice of God, 
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that you do not believe in the Atonement, and 
anathematize you. 

We also read that God's judgments are un- 
searchable, and His ways past finding out ; yet 
fellow sinners, children of a day, ' who shut the 
gates of mercy on mankind,' and assume ex- 
clusive possession of the key of the gate of 
knowledge, dogmatise about them with an 
assurance which could not be exceeded if they 
had been present at the ' councils of eternity.* 
Truly we may say with David, *Let me fall 
into the hand of the Lord, for very great are 
his mercies ; but let me not fall into the hand 
of man ; ' though unless we have energy and 
mental intrepidity sufficient to enable us to 
form our opinions unbiassed by the impressions 
stamped upon us in our unreasoning and credu- 
lous childhood, we shall always lie enslaved 
and helpless in the hands of man, bound by 
whatever conventional trammels the accidents 
of birth and early education may have involved 
us in. Most people, either from indolence, in- 
difference, or a timorous conformity to what 
is considered safe, shut their eyes, and surren- 
der their judgments to the recognised ruling of 
majorities. Otherwise, what unprejudiced per- 
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son could believe that a man can be guilty 
of* an offence in which he has had no share, and 
which was committed thousands of years before 
he was born ? 

Or, what man is there whose inmost con- 
science would not confirm what his eyes daily 
prove to him : that man's nature, instead of 
being wholly bad, a vile thing, utterly depraved, 
is a noble and glorious thing — God's crowning 
work ; and that, as St. Paul says, man still * is 
the image and glory of God,' that * God hath 
made man upright, but they have sought out . 
many inventions,' and that sin is a disease, 
and not his nature ? Either, what woman is 
, there who, in her heart of hearts, looking at her 
happy bright-eyed boy, believes that, on account 
of the apple, he 'deserves God's wrath and 
damnation ? ' 

Who but he whose moral sense is helplessly 
darkened by prejudice can hold that when the 
unreligious or wicked man does kindly acts and 
gallant deeds, feeding the poor, comforting the 
•weeper, or rescuing the inmates of a burning 
house, not from any religious motive, but simply 
because he has a Human heart within him, that 
he does not thus unconsciously reveal his parent- 
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age, and that God's likeness does not shine out 
therein? When one reads that not only are 
such acts * not pleasant to God, but that they 
have the nature of sin/ one feels the priceless 
blessedness of being able to turn from man to 
Him * to whom belongeth mercy, and who ren- 
dereth to every man according to his works/ 

What human father possessed of ordinary 
human affection would consign his prodigal 
son to perdition, and cut him off from all chance 
of ultimate reconciliation ? And yet, what is 
the love of an earthly parent compared with 
that which our heavenly Father bears to His 
children ? Would He who ' willeth not the 
death of a sinner, but that all should come to 
repentance ; ' He who chastens us here ' for our 
profit, that we might be partakers of His holi- 
ness ; ' would He punish us in this world for 
our eternal good, and in the next world for our 
eternal harm ; He, who is * the same yesterday, 
and to-day, and for ever,* and in whose sight * a 
thousand years' are but as yesterday' ? And is 
it possible that there can be depths in eternity 
so profound that the Cross of Christ cannot 
reach them ; or that there can be souls so ir- 
retrievably lost that ' the blood of the everlasting 
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covenant ' cannot restore them ? Oh, how little 
do we 'comprehend what is the breadth, and 
length, and depth, and height ' of that Cross, or 
enter into the love of Him who died thereon ! 
He died for all. Shall His purpose fail, and 
evil triumph over good ? Shall human misery, 
and wailing, and woe, for ever mar the harmony 
of God's universe ; and sin, that dark blot in 
His creation, be perpetual? 

Let those who feel how derogatory to God's 
honour, and how inconsistent with His love all 
such dogmas are, and who yet think that they 
find in Scripture some warrant for them, lay 
tranquilly to heart Bishop Butler's golden words : 
* If in Revelation there be found any passage 
the seeming meaning of which is contrary to 
natural religion, we may most certainly con- 
clude such seeming meaning not to be the real 
one.' ^ 

We who are members of the Church of Eng- 
land have cause to rejoice that the dogma of 
endless torments is not one of the articles of its 
faith ; and in the words of the Judgment of 
the Privy Council in the case of * Essays and 
Reviews,' 4:hat * the ultimate pardon of the 

• * Analogy,' Part 2, chap. i. 
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wicked, who are condemned in the Day of Judg- 
ment, may be consistent with the will of Al- 
mighty God.' 1 

Dean Stanley, in his * Essays on Church and 
State,' says that 'when we read the actual 
grounds on which the belief in endless torments 
is rested by those who now put it forth as one 
of the essential articles of the faith, we find that 
it reposes almost entirely in the doubtful in- 
terpretation, in a single psissage, of a single 
word, which, in far the larger proportion of pas- 
sages where it occurs in the Bible, cannbt possibly 
bear the meaning commonly put upon it in this 
particular text. We must, we are told, believe 
in the endless punishment of the wicked, 
because in one verse in St. Matthew*s Gospel, 
the punishment of the cursed equally with the 
life of the righteous, is called everlasting. We 

' For the Lord Chancellor who gave judgment on this occa- 
sion, the following epitaph was proposed : — 

Baron Westbury, 

An eminent Christian and an able Judge ; 

During his career he abolished the Insolvent Debtors* Court, 

The ancient mode of conveying land, 

And took away 

From the orthodox members of the Church of England 

Their last hope 
Of everlasting damnation. 
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sense of their responsibility to God alone for 
what they believe, will not be content to trust 
for their creed to heresy, or to public opinion, 
or to any human authority as a finality. Their 
belief is that — 

* Men may rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things ; * 

and the truly brave and single-hearted seeker 
after truth will fearlessly and boldly follow 
wherever the search leads him, undismayed 
even when he finds the chill mists of doubt 
and unbelief closing round him, and hardly a 
foothold of firm rock left to stand upon. For 
he feels even then that it is but a trial of his faith, 
and he rejoices in the trial, knowing that God 
will never forsake him, nor* allow him to lose 
his hold upon Him ; and that by the breath of 
His Spirit He will cause the mists of doubt to 
disperse, the clouds of unbelief to be scattered, 
and the sun in his brightness to shine down 
upon him again. If Truth ahead of you lead 
to the edge of the abyss, and, descending, 
beckon you to follow, leap boldly. If she point 
upwards to dizzy heights, by thorny paths 

• 

untrod by lovers of ease and of a fair name 
among the worldly-wise, hesitate not to climb. 
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Men may misunderstand you and misrepresent 
you, but *the truth shall make you free* of 
their judgment, and in the end they will recog- 
nise and admit that ' wisdom is justified of all 
her children/ 

But let us not fail to concede the same justi- 
fication to those who conscientiously dissent 
from us ; nor let it affect our Christian charity 
when we see good men and true differing from 
one another and from ourselves on every con- 
ceivable point that it is possible for Christians 
to disagree upon ; but, beholding their works 
of faith and labours of love, see therein clear 
and all-sufficient evidence that unerring wisdom 
accepts them. In the spiritual kingdom, as in 
the natural, we are but children gathering here 
a shell, and there a shell, on the shores of the 
boundless sea ; we stand on the outskirts only 
of the unexplored domains of truth, and in 
profound humility we should admit how little 
we know, or can know. Our faiths and creeds 
are subject to the universal law of change and 
growth, and what meets the wants of one gene- 
ration will not satisfy the requirements of the 
next In the Bible itself there are heights 
which now are indistinct, and depths which wq 

K 2 
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cannot sound, but which as years roll on will 
grow palpable and clear. What is required of 
each man is that he should do his duty, accord- 
ing to the light which is given to him, and in 
the way that his conscience approves. One 
accomplishes it in this way, another in that. 
My High Church brother adopts one mode, and 
my Low Church brother another. Shall I, then, 
call either a dishonest worker ? God forbid ! 
The sham man is he who having no faith of 
his own adopts another man's creed, receives 
it in the lump, and then raises his cuckoo cry 
of * I believe.' What veritable belief can there 
be in connection with such a stratagem ? What 
searchings of heart has such a man's faith cost 
him ? Infinitely better is it for a true man 
honestly and conscientiously to believe an error 
than to take upon trust, ready-made, another 
man's truth, which he has not been at the 
pains to make his own. In the one case he 
is still a genuine truthful man, notwithstanding 
his error, and sooner or later he will cut himself 
clear of it. But in the other case he has become 
a simulachre and a bondslave, whose captivity 
will be rendered every day more hopeless, and 
his life more useless. ■ 
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Therefore, though we cannot feel anything 
less than disesteem for those who are content 
to cut their creed according to the fashion, and 
to wear it merely because it is so, yet we do 
respect all earnest men, of whatever school they 
may belong to, who honestly hold opinions which 
we may nevertheless consider erroneous, and con- 
sequently against wjiich we should on all needful 
occasions wage decided and courteous war ; for 
this sole reason, that it is only possible out 
of the conflict of opinions that truth can be 
established and error subjugated. Only let 
there be no halting between two opinions, 
whether to take our place in the forlorn hope 
of an unpopular truth, or to seek safety and 
false peace in gregarious error. Whatever it 
may cost us, let us be true to our own prayer- 
fully formed convictions, and let each one thus 

* To his own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day ; 
He canst not then be false to any man.* 
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CHAPTER XI. 

At Shanghae my former longing to become a 
missionary returned. China peopled by three 
hundred and sixty millions of idolaters in the 
nineteenth Christian century awoke reflections ; 
so I resigned my commission, and sent it home 
to my father to forward to the Admiralty. 
Again, however, he consulted the Rector of 
Pluckley, who this time recommended a delay 
of six months, and thep if I remained of the 
same mind, he added that he would not hesitate 
to say, * Go, and the Lord be with thee.* But 
before the six months were over, the Russian 
war broke out, and I was relieved from the 
necessity of leaving the service, but which I 
had fully made up my mind to do. I had 
intended to have assumed the Chinese dress, and 
to have vanished out of civilisation ; but under 
the altered circumstances — 

* Who would not fight for England, 
"Who would not fling a life 
I' the ring to meet a tyrant's gage, 
And glory in the strife ? * 
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I was appointed third lieutenant of a frigate 
ordered with a small squadron to act against 
the Russians in the north, and we sailed from 
Hong Kong amidst the congratulations and 
envy of our less fortunate friends in the ships 
left behind. Six weeks afterwards we were in 
the Gulf of Tartary, and of Englishmen — 

* We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea ; * 

and on a lovely fresh Sunday morning we 
sighted the Russian squadron at anchor, their 
battle-flags flying from their mast-heads — 

* Th* imperial ensign which, full high advanced, 
Shone like a meteor streaming to the wind.* 

A thrilling sight ! Our steam corvette was sent 
in to reconnoitre, and fired a distant shell 
at them, which the Russians immediately re- 
turned with a shot and three defiant and ring- 
ing cheers. How those cheers sent the blood 
pumping through our hearts, and how we longed 
to be in and at them ; to answer them with — 

* One thrilling shout for England, Ho ! 

Then naked for the fight, 
Dash in like fire upon the foe. 
And God defend the right ! * 

But that happiness was not to be, and we 
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sailed away to bring up a larger force. I 
begged to be left behind — to be allowed to 
land with a piece or two of pork and some 
biscuit, that I might watch the enemy, so that 
when reinforcements arrived, I might give what 
information I had gleaned, and the direction 
in which they had sailed. I looked forward 
with positive joy to the chance of being shot 
as a spy, if I should so happen to be caught, 
doing my duty for dear old England. * Can 
sunt parentes, cari liberi, propinqui, fami- 
liares ; sed omnes omnium caritates patria una 
complexa est.* ^ Our commodore, who was 
always full of consideration for others, would 
not allow me to run the risk ; and when we 
afterwards returned the bay was empty, the 
birds had flown, and we never saw them more. 
His personal gallantry was equal to the kind- 
ness of his disposition. I once saw him in 
China landing his men to take a fort on the 
top of a hill. When all was ready he sounded 
the* Advance!' but before the blue-jackets were 
fairly under weigh he was half-way up the hill 

* We love our parents, we love our children, our kinsmen, 
our friends : but love of our country alone embraces all our loves 
for all. 
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by himself, the Chinamen firing on him with 
all their jingalls and wall-pieces, and he pushing 
on alone. He was, of course, first into the fort, 
and with three or four men who rushed up to 
his support routed the garrison before the main 
body of the attacking party got up. 

We spent the succeeding six months in the 
Gulf of Tartary, the Ochotsk Sea, and among 
the Japan Islands. In the Gulf of Aniwa the 
Japanese authorities supplied us liberally with 
fre^h fish, and would accept of no remuneration 
for it, though at last we prevailed on them to 
accept a few yards of cloth as a present. On 
the first boat going on shore they called a 
native boat alongside in which were upwards 
of a hundred and fifty salmon, just caught, 
which they turned over to us. During our stay 
of five days we received upwards of a thousand 
pounds of fresh-caught fish daily. One of my 
messmates bought from a native forty smoked 
salmon for a uniform button — a sort of thing 
that reminded one of the days of Drake and 
Anson. 

In those sweet summer months we had many 
delightful cruizes on shore. Wild roses of great 
beauty, tiger-lilies and strange indigenous flowers 
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abounded ; also rhubarb of excellent flavour. 
At some anchorages we were very successful 
with our seine, taking seventy or eighty salmon 
of an afternoon. 

The South Tartary coast is a glorious country; 
its lowlands are gemmed with flowers and 
studded with clumps of oak, fallow deer feed in 
the green dells, salmon abound in the sea, and 
trout in the rivers. Further north you get among 
dense forests and mountain ranges, where we 
met with reindeer and capercalzie. 

On our shooting expeditions we got a native 
savage to pilot us through the pathless woods 
to the open shooting-grounds beyond. At night 
we made a blazing fire, merrily boiled our kettle, 
stewed our birds, smoked, and yarned, and 
dropped off to sleep on the soft moss. Through 
the nights most unaccountable sounds, near and 
distant, startled us out of our sleep. Our guide 
sat up, staring uneasily into the intense darkness 
of the forest ; and at every moaning noise, or 
thumping fall of something, or roll as of distant 
thunder, or shriek, or yell, he became nervously 
alarmed, and at last, looking the picture of terror, 
bolted without a word, and never returned. Like 
all savages, this poor fellow, doubtless, lived in 
fear and dread of evil spirits. 
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When morning came there we were, in the 
middle of an unknown forest, with nothing to 
indicate the way out of it. During the previous 
day I had fortunately noted every now and then 
by compass the direction he was taking us, and 
we decided to continue the same course, which 
was N.W. ; so after bathing in a stream while 
breakfast was getting r^ady, we started off and 
soon got clear of the forest, and out on a wild 
open country. There we shot some capercalzie, 
and then steering S.E. pushed through the forest 
again and got back to the ship. 

The next time I went out we saw herds of 
reindeer on the hill-sides, and while stalking 
them down, suddenly came upon an immense 
fellow lying down alongside some shrubs within 
ten yards of us. He was twice as big as a 
Lapland reindeer, and as he turned his great 
eyes upon us, positively we could not fire. It 
seemed a shame to wouncf such a noble beast ; 
but he comprehended the situation at a glance, 
and thinking our forbearance might be short- 
lived, he sprang to his legs, and in a moment 
was *gone from our gaze like a beautiful dream.' 

Before returning to China we spent some 
time in Japanese ports, much enjoying our inter- 
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course with that good-humoured, courteous, and 
intelligent people. 

Directly a ship drops anchor the harbour- 
master comes off, his spear, denoting his rank, 
planted in the bows of his boat, the boafs crew^ 
standing up and sculling as if for their lives, and 
keeping up a wild, quick song. Their oars work 
on a, pin in a short outrigger projecting from 
the side. On getting alongside they prostrate 
themselves as the official leaves the boat, and 
who on coming on board leaj/es a copy of the 
port regulations, and through the medium of 
an interpreter enquires into the object of the 
visit 

All official intercourse is transacted most 
methodically and courteously, and a race of 
more thorough gentlemen are nowhere to be 
met with. 

The country folk are robust, manly-looking 
fellows, and the women buxom, rosy-cheeked, 
and merry. Their houses are models of order 
and neatness ; and if civilisation is to be mea- 
sured by such results as civility, peaceful industry, 
domestic happiness, universal sufficiency of the 
necessaries and comforts of life, a keen sense of 
personal honour, unresting intellectual activity. 
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great personal courage, a love of cleanliness — 
the poorest having their warm baths always, 
with plentiful splashing and plunging, after the 
day's work is done — a manly bearing in the 
men, and womanly kindness in the women, then 
the Japanese will rank among the most civilised 
nations in the world. 

The Aionos of Sagalien, north of Japan, are 
probably the most powerful race of savages to 
be seen anywhere. 

We afterwards visited the Corea, inhabited 
by a very tall race of men. Gold seemed to be 
somewhat plentiful with them, and the rate of 
exchange favourable to mercantile transactions. 
An officer bought a nugget for three dollars, 
and a blue-jacket who" landed from a boat soon 
afterwards bought the three dollars for three 
buttons. 

At length we returned to China, a land of 
beauty all its own. Anyone who for one short 
half-hour has stood and watched the sun set 
upon a Chinese river will never forget it. Like 
red-hot iron he burns in the west, and the river 
glows with golden ripples, between banks over- 
hanging with the foliage of broad-leaved bananas 
and feathery bamboos. Even in districts under 
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most careful cultivation the scenery is often 
equally beautiful The yellow mat sails of the 
junks dropping down the reaches seem fitted 
with gilded cordage ; and far and *near little 
villages are seen embowered in trees, each with 
its quaint joss-house reposing in the cool shade, 
and the air filled with a sweet smell of reeds 
and rushes in keeping with the scenery and the 
dewy eve. Most gorgeously is exhibited in that 
land the handiwork of Him 

* Who gives its lustre to an insect's wing, 
And wheels his throne upon the rolling worlds.* 

There are no roads in China, all the inter- 
communication being carried on by the river 
and canal highways ; but occasionally you meet 
with a capital Chinese pony, which will run up 
stone steps, scramble up steep banks like a goat, 
and through villages, over hills, under wide- 
spreading banyan trees, and * among narrow 
paths through green crops, will carry you on 
your way rejoicing. 

Without the aid of the pencil it is impossible 
to convey an adequate impression of the pic- 
turesque character of Chinese scenery — of the 
solemn indistinctness with which the gloom of 
evening robes pagoda-roofed temples standing 
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in clumps of trees at the feet of hills — or of the 
same in bright sunshine, when on festive days 
the voluble, quaintly dressed crowd of many 
colours pass in and out. 

Chinese ladies seldom leave their houses, and 
are consequently but rarely seen, and on one 
occasion only did I catch more than a glimpse 
of them. I was walking in the country one 
evening with a brother officer, at the time of 
their new year festivities, and, attracted by the 
sound of gongs in the distance, fell in with a 
stream of people in holiday rig going to a grand 
theatrical performance. The building, erected 
expressly for the occasion, was built entirely of 
bamboos and matting, ornamented with carved 
and painted woodwork, and holding about three 
thousand people. A gallery facing the stage 
was appropriated exclusively to the ladies, about 
four hundred of whom were present. The plat- 
form on which we posted ourselves was within 
a few feet of them, but though we were thus 
advantageously placed we were unable to indulge 
in any lengthened gaze, as the men scowled 
ominously, and a bystander called out to us,. 
* No lookee there, lookee here ! ' pointing to the 
stage. The dress of the ladies was very beau- 
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tiful, composed of rich silks of bright colours. 
They were very diminutive, and their wide 
trousers, which would seem unfeminine in a tall 
woman, were to them far from unbecoming. 
Their faces were dusted with white powder, and 
their cheeks tinged with rouge. The maidens 
wore their hair in a loose tress, tied at the back 
with a single silk thread ; but the hair of the 
married ladies was done up with the aid of paste 
and golden skewers into an elaborate structure ; 
but we could not stop long, as the crowd began 
to mob us, and we were attracting the attention 
of the whole audience, who evidently looked 
upon us as intruders. As we were leaving, we 
saw several of the poor helpless little women, 
with their deformed feet, carried in and out on 
their servants' backs. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The Chinese are sometimes accused of not being 
an enterprising race. In a line-of-battle ship at 
Hong Kong they had occasion to think differ- 
ently. One forenoon the officer of the watch on 
board this ship fancied that she was drifting ; 
but 'as they were moored with two ponderous 
anchors down, and but the faintest breeze blow- 
ing, it seemed to be impossible. By-and-by, 
however, her near approach to a neighbouring 
ship at anchor satisfied them that it was not a 
delusion, and when they came to heave in their 
cable they found that there was no anchor at the 
end of it. Then they remembered that on the 
previous evening two junks in the most natural 
manner had managed to get becalmed ahead of 
the ship just as the afternoon breeze had died 
away, and had consequently been obliged to come 
to an anchor. In the morning they were away, 
and there was not the slightest doubt but they 
had contrived to sling the ship's anchor, heave it 
up, unshackle, and had got clear off with it. 

L 
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What Strange scenes have been witnessed 
in every harbour ! In this same Hong Kong 
the officer of marines of a frigate had a servant 
who was greatly attached to him. The officer 
fell ill, and, during his illness the marine watched 
by him with unceasing care. At length the 
master died, and in the evening the servant 
jumped overboard and drowned himself. 

In 1856 we were drawn into war with the 
Chinese, who for a long time had been asking 
for a thrashing. * If it be possible,* says- St. 
Paul, * live peaceably with all men ; ' which 
implies that with some people it is impossible 
to live peaceably, and this was the case with 
the Chinese of the south. In the Canton dis- 
trict we could not take a peaceable walk without 
being followed by urchins yelping, ^ Fanqui 
la^fanqui la^ (Foreign devil, foreign devil) ; and 
as this spirit was displayed towards us with 
open insult by the Mandarins in our official 
communications with them, the * foreign devil * 
was compelled at last to show that there were 
limits to his peace-loving forbearance. So we 
moved up to Canton, occupied the Factories, 
and commenced operations. 

It is calculated that at and around Canton 
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three hundred thousand people live in boats on 
the river, and among this human hive we moored 
our ships. For a long time we did not interfere 
with the population, until they began to annoy 
us, and then we had to clear the river and main- 
tain a strict blockade. 

One afternoon, having advanced another 
stage in the operations, we were taking a fort 
which was built near the river, and the China- 
men, besides keeping up a fire upon us from 
the big guns of the fort, had got a low and 
most disagreeable sand-bag battery close down 
to the water's edge, which opened upon us un- 
expectedly when we were about two hundred 
yards from it. I was in the bows of our pinnace, 
looking to the firing of the boat's gun. We 
had got into a perfect storm of shot and old 
iron which they had jammed into their guns ; 
the oars were splintered by it, and the water 
was a mass of foam, but not a man was touched 
until we were about fifty yards from the beach, 
when a spear-rocket whizzed in amongst us, 
and lodged in the heart of a marine in the bows, 
who gave a spring off his feet, and fell dead in 
the bottom of the boat. 

All of a sudden it occurred to me, 'Am I 

L 2 
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ready to die ? No, I am not/ I said to myself, 
* but I'll take very good care if, please God, I 
get safe through this business, that I won't go 
unprepared into the next one.' In another 
minute we were on shore. The flag captain, 
the present Sir William King Hall, who was the 
life of the campaign, was the first man into the 
fort, and our boat's ensign was soon flying from 
the top. Well, when all was over that night, 
I found that I had got that question to answer, 
and I found, as all must find, that that question, 
' Am I ready to die ? ' could only be answered 
by this other question, * What think ye of 
Christ ? ' And that, which is the question of 
all questions, everyone must answer for him- 
self 

A week after this business at the fort, on a 
bright Sunday morning, a great fleet of war 
junks came down to attack another fort which 
was built on a shoal in the cei^tre of the river, 
which we had possession of, and of which I was 
in command. It was the largest Chinese fleet 
that had been seen either in the present or by 
officers who had served in the old Chinese 
war. There were about sixty junks, pulling 
on an average forty oars each, with all sail set, 
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and swarming with men. Great was the beat- 
ing of gongs and drums, and as their long rows 
of oars glittered in the sun they presented a 
really gallant and formidable appearance. I 
immediately sent our boat up with the intelli- 
gence to the admiral at Canton, which left me 
with only forty men, and we had no big guns 
in the fort. The first down to our assistance 
was the flag-ship's pinnace, with a midshipman 
of the name of Kennedy in her. This daring 
fellow flew past us, and when he got within 
range with his boat's gun, attacked the enemy's 
fleet himself. Their shot fell all about him, 
but at last he was obliged to retreat, though 
without a scratch. The admiral soon came 
down in a small steamer, with a number of 
boats, but had not force enough to do anything 
more, for the time, than just to keep them in 
check by showing a bold front, and so the 
Chinamen had all the fun to themselves. For 
half-an-hour or more we lay in our boats across 
the stream while their whole fleet took delibe- 
rate pot-shots at us, and we had nothing to do 
but to watch the black shot leave their guns, 
come straight for us, and go past with a whirr 
like a railway engine. In the boat next to 
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mine a young officer had his chest laid open, 
and his last words as he was dying two hours 
afterwards were, 'Well, I die for my country. 
God save the Queen ! ' This burning love of 
queen and country is one of the most sanctify- 
ing effects of war. In time of ease the intensity 
with which this passion glows in the hour of 
conflict is a thing unimaginable by us, and is 
far beyond our powers of actual apprehension. 
In its nature it is identical with the old martyr 
spirit ; although the honour of the Heavenly 
King, and love of the better land, was the still 
mightier source of their loyalty and patriotism. 
While thus patiently being shot at, and 
having nothing else to do, I was in a favourable 
condition for renewing the question of the fort, 
and I was thankful to find that, in all humility, 
I had no apprehensions or faithless misgivings, 
and that from that day to this I have never 
been troubled with any, though I have been 
face to face with the last enemy a score of 
times. My meditations were cut short by a 
shot coming through the stern, striking me on 
the thigh, and sending me flying into the 
bottom of the boat. When I was picked up, 
considerably bruised, the water was coming in 
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SO fast that we had to retreat into the fort, and 
where we were soon joined by everyone else. 
Then the junks took courage, and came on fast 
and furiously, with their flat-bottomed * board- 
ing-boats ' towing alongside. But it was too 
late ; the flood-tide was making, and they had 
no fancy for waiting for one of our large 
steamers tjiat had got her steam up, and for 
whom there would soon be water enough to 
come down to us. So the great fleet made off 
again, and some time afterwards Commodore 
Keppel went after them, and demolished them 
at Fatshan. 

In the course of events the Chinese set fire 
to the Factories and burnt us out of our com- 
fortable quarters there, where our countrymen 
the merchants, to the last, had kept open house 
with the profuse hospitality for which they are 
famous. We consequently had to take to our 
ships, the Chinese keeping us on the alert by 
sending torpedoes down upon us— wooden tanks 
filled with powder, floating at the level of the 
water, drifting with the tide, and meant to 
blow us up at night by means of a match 
attached to a long lanyard from an accompany- 
ing boat, but which happily for us always 
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failed. One was intercepted loaded with three 
thousand pounds of powder. 

We were also occasionally enlivened by the 
approach of fire junks loaded with combustibles, 
and which were dangerous customers to have to 
grapple and tow off. One night I was on 
guard in a junk, which we had anchored ahead 
of the ships for the purpose of intercepting 
these incendiary craft, when four junks under 
sail were seen standing towards us. We had 
a couple of 32-pounders on board always 
loaded, and I was on the point of giving them 
a shot, but seeing the straightforward unsus- 
picious way in which they approached, I con- 
cluded that they were honest trading junks, and 
out of compassion to them let them pass. They 
had a fine breeze, and in less time than it took 
me to put my night-glass back into its case, to 
my horror I saw them fall across the bows of 
one of our ships and burst into flames. Their 
scheme was admirably conducted, but was as 
admirably thwarted. Our ship, which was moored 
ahead and stern, instantly slipped her bow cable, 
and, holding on to the stern one, swung round 
with the tide, and freed herself from the em- 
brace of her unwelcome visitors, who drifteci 
away and burnt leisurely out on the mud. 
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The fire-flies were sometimes the cause of 
ludicrous mistakes being made by ships newly- 
arrived on the station. One ship on her first 
arrival was stationed at the Bogue, on the 
Canton river. On the North Wantung Island 
they kept their bullocks, and having lost one or 
two (supposed to have been stolen), they rowed 
guard round the island at night. One night 
the boat gave the alarm to the ship ; another 
boat was sent to assist ; all landed. * There 
they are ! ' some one said, pointing to some 
lights. Bang went a dozen muskets, chase was 
given, but after a vigorous search they were 
obliged to return on board without catching the 
thieves, or even finding the dead whom they 
were sure they had shot. Some few hours 
afterwards similar lights were seen flitting about. 
Some one suggested that they might be fire- 
flies ; and so they proved to be. At the Bird's- 
nest Fort a sentry gave the alarm, and fired 
twice at a glow-worm, who didn't answer his 
hail ! 

For some months I was quartered in Macao 
Fort, where we used to sit and watch the clever 
' tailor-birds ' at work in the trees, making their 
nests by sewing the edges of the leaves to- 
gether, wifh their beaks for a needle, and wltK 
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thread which they had spun themselves with 
what they could pick up. Here Captain Bate 
was in command the latter part of the time — 
one of the kindest and best of men, and who 
was aftenvards killed before the walls of Canton 
while taking their altitude with a sextant pre- 
paratory to the assault. 

At night in the fort the Chinese used to 
annoy us by coming down and firing at us 
with a big gun, muskets, and rockets from the 
banks — our fort being in the middle of the 
river ; and I seem to see the stalwart form of 
Captain Bate now, standing on the banquette 
of oUr earthwork, directing our mortar, with 
which we used to plump shell upon them with 
low charges, and as perfectly indifferent to their 
musket-balls as if they had been peas. It was 
a long time before we broke ourselves of the 
habit of instinctively bobbing when the balls 
whistled past our heads; at which he used to 
chaff us, and at the same time point out the 
uselessness of doing so, for whenever we bobbed 
the shot was unquestionably past us. He was 
an experienced Christian and seaman, and 
greatly beloved by us. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Another man of heroic type had his pennant 
flying on the Canton waters in those days — 
Captain the Hon. Henry Keppel. He com- 
manded the SO-gun frigate ' Raleigh,' and, 
hastening out from England at the outbreak 
of the China War, struck on an unknown pin- 
nacle-rock in deep water, just below the surface, 
as he wa3 working up to Hong Kong. They 
tried every possible means to keep the ship 
afloat, but the water poured in in torrents and 
all their efforts were unavailing ; so he cracked 
on all sail and made for Macao, in order to run 
her aground there. As they neared the Roads 
they made out a French frigate at anchor, with 
an admiral's flag flying, and then, although the 
water had risen above the main deck, he ordered 
the guns to be loaded, and fired a salute to the 
French admiral as his ship was going down. 

Not one man in a thousand would have 
attended to such a point of etvQ^?i\.\.^ "aX. ^x^?^ "^^ 
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moment. Most men would have been almost 
broken-hearted and broken-witted at losing their 
ship, within sight of their destination, just as 
hostilities, too, had commenced, and at a time 
when the stores and ammunition which she had 
brought out were much needed by the fleet. 
But ' Harry Keppel ' having done all that man 
could do, sent his ship's company away the same 
afternoon to Hong Kong, and, having lost all 
his own private property, made himself and the 
few officers who remained on board happy that 
night on the bridge, which was the only part 
above water, having the cheeriest supper together 
on some tins of sardines and stray waifs which 
they had rescued. Nothing daunted, nothing 
disconcerted him. After the loss of the * Ra- 
leigh' he had the command of our gun-boat 
flotilla, and every evening up went a general 
signal of invitation to his squadron to dine with 
him. 

At the action of Fatshan, at which he com- 
manded, he added a clasp to the Chinese medal ; 
and as he was leading his galley against the 
formidable array of heavily-armed junks which 
were moored across the passage, and pouring a 
terrjfic fire into the approaching boats, two or 
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three of his oars were carried away by a shot, 
and one of his boat's crew killed. Upon which 
he jumped up in his boat, shook his fist at the 
junks in the middle of their fire, and calling out, 
* You rascals, I'll make you pay for this ! * in 
two minutes had boarded the biggest junk and 
driven the crew overboard. Yet he was the soul 
of kindness and gentleness, as he was of energy, 
and coolness, and daring ; and he also was 
greatly beloved by us. 

What noble and enthusiastic, what talented 
and gifted, what jovial and merry fellows there 
were in that fleet ! There was Captain Robert 
Jenkins, who had the heartiest and most conta- 
gious laugh I ever heard in man. He always 
had something amusing to relate, and laughed 
and made others laugh from morning to night. 
He got a nasty charge of slugs into his chest on 
one occasion in China, some of which I believe 
he carries to this day. He was lying down 
when the doctor came to extract them, but as 
soon as he saw him coming in with a preter- 
naturally solemn face it was too much for him, 
and he burst out into such a fit of laughter that 
the doctor had to implore him to desist if he 
wished to save his life. His 'wowA^'dvaN. \a.\i:^. 
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however, did save his life afterwards in the New 
Zealand War. He was on shore with the forces, 
and cruising about outside the camp early one 
morning, fell into a rifle-pit full of Maories. 
Up went their tomahawks to dash his brains 
out, when the ludicrousness of his position so 
tickled his fancy that he burst out into one of 
his marvellous laughs, w^hich so astonished the 
natives that they paused for a moment, and 
which he instantly took advantage of by spring- 
ing out of the pit, and got clear off, leaving only 
his cap in their hands. 

Canton was taken in the spring of 1857, ^^^ 
one of the prettiest sights ever seen was the 
scaling of the walls by the marines. Thirty-feet 
ladders were required, up which the red-coats 
went in a magnificent manner. The French 
were allied with us, and making their assault 
before the time mutually agreed upon, got in 
before us at another point, and stuck their little 
flags and chalked * Magaziii Franqaisl as their 
way is, over all the principal buildings before 
we got up. But though the city was taken, 
Yeh, the great Viceroy, and author of the war, 
could not be found. He was our declared and 
i/npiacable enemy, and while he remained at 
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large no peace could be guaranteed. His cap- 
ture was therefore of the utmost importance. 

From information received it was believed 
that he was at bay" in the Tartar quarter of the 
city, and whexe all the Tartar troops were con- 
centrated. Thither accordingly an expedition 
under Commodore the Hon. Charles Elliot, who 
commanded the naval brigade, was despatched ; 
and under the skilful pilotage of the present Sir 
Harry Parkes, who interrogated all likely-look- 
ing passers-by, we threaded our way through the 
labyrinth of streets until we reached the Tartar 
general's Yaimm^ or residence. This was en- 
closed by high walls, and could only be entered by ' 
the large gateway, which was closed by massive 
gates. Here we were brought to a stand-still. 
We applied all the force to them we could 
muster, but they resisted all our attempts to 
burst them open. Every moment was precious, 
as availing the crafty Viceroy to escape. Some 
started off to look for a beam to make a batter- 
ing-ram of, and while at our wits-ends to know 
what best to do, it struck me that possibly I 
might manage to squeeze myself under the gate, 
and if my head was not cut off before I got my 
body through, I might open it ftota ^i^^ vsns^A^- 
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This I managed to do, though glancing with 
uneasy misgivings at a range of buildings on 
each side of the gate, out of which I was fully- 
prepared to see an ambush of angle-eyed Tartars 
rush to pin me to the gate, or carry me off to 
torture, as their pleasant manner is with pri- 
soners. But nothing so disagreeable happened, 
and in a very short time the gate was opened, 
and we were all tearing up the steps of the great 
entrance-hall. There a red-buttoned mandarin, 
with a peacock's feather in his cap— one of the 
Viceroy's special insignia — stepped forward, and 
tapping himself on the breast, said * Me Yeh, 
me Yeh.' I collared the fellow, and thought 
that I had got the great prize, but Captain 
Astley Cooper Key, who was in full chase, 
instead of stopping, rushed past with his cox- 
swain, and quickly reappeared with the veritable 
Yeh in custody, whom he caught as he was in 
the act of making his escape. Captain Key 
knew the fat Viceroy by description, and was 
not to be taken in, as I was, by the counterfeit. 
We got the Tartar general also among the 
prisoners. 

Captain the Hon. Arthur Cochrane was at 
this time looking out for a first lieuteijant, and 
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as he was one of the most accomplished officers 
in the service I was greatly pleased at being 
appointed to his ship in that capacity. Once, 
when I was away with him in a boat expedition 
up a river, he landed with the men to attack a 
Chinese force which had been menacing us, and 
who were in possession of a small town, and 
left me with the boat-keepers to protect the 
boats. 

Presently we heard tremendous firing going 
on, and after a little, down came the men pell 
mell, carrying one or two wounded with them, 
in a perfect stampede, and crowding into the 
boats they got them aground. Nothing is so 
contagious as a panic, but happily there were 
some steady old hands who kept their wits about 
them, and Captain Cochrane, who was shot 
through the leg, was enabled, while we got the 
boats afloat again, to make good a hard-con- 
tested but orderly retreat. The fact was the 
Chinamen were in much larger force than had 
been anticipated ; and, dividing their force, had . 
taken him in the front and rear at the same 
time. 

Thence we went on an exploring expedition 
up neighbouring rivers hitherto uiiktvcy«x\ \jc> >^^«» 

M 
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and were enchanted with the scenery. Every 
bend in the river disclosed new beauties ; or, 
what was more to the purpose of the expedi- 
tion, revealed mandarin junks and * fast boats * 
of which we made prize. During the cruise we 
captured a considerable number, and dismantled 
two batteries. We found gold in one junk 
which sold for a thousand dollars ; besides 
which many a small hoard was turned up which 
was never brought to the common treasury. 

These cruises are of course most enjoyable. 
The boat's coppers are always cooking, and 
from morning to night receiving and disgorging 
fowls, eggs, sweet potatoes, sucking-pigs, yams, 
and odds and ends. In the evening the boats 
are anchored in some snug nook, and after 
supper, when the men have had a wash, are 
housed in with awnings, candles lit in the now 
tent-like boats, and an old pack of cards pro- 
duced and dealt out on the stem-sheets. Some 
then strike up a song, all light their pipes, and 
so the evenings on boat service are passed by 
the men. The officers dine together under 
the awning on the deck of the gun-boat. We 
found the population most friendly everywhere, 
telling us where mandarin-junks were lying. 
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and showing great delight when their oppressors 
were captured. The wealth of China is in- 
credible. You bring a couple of junks back 
with you worth, say, five or six thousand 
dollars, and may at once find a purchaser in 
the first common bumboatman you come across, 
who, in an hour from the time the purchase is 
concluded, comes on board with his bags of 
dollars. 

. While the war was going on, and our ships 
were occupied at Canton, the sea-pirates on 
the coast were making the most of their time, 
and were particularly busy. One evening 
after we had returned to Hong Kong, a mer- 
chant-steamer brought in the news that she 
had passed a large ship sunk outside, with her 
mast-heads just showing above water, and it 
was at once conjectured that she had been 
taken by pirates, and plundered and sunk. 
Presently up went our pendants for the cap- 
tain to go on board the flag-ship, and on his 
return he brought back orders for us to start at 
daylight next morning to search for the wreck. 
The described position was rather vague, but 
as the Admiral had singled us out for the dlju^ty, 
we felt that it would never do to tel>xtxs. -asN^s. 

M 2 
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say we could not find her, and for another ship 
to be sent out and to succeed. But as there 
was just the chance of our not finding the 
wreck, this possibility made us all the more 
anxious about succeeding, for the honour of the 
ship. 

The captain never left the deck the whole 
day, and 1 went up on the fore-topsail yard 
and remained there on the look-out the 
whole day also. A most intense feeling pos- 
sessed me about finding the wreck, and on 
that topsail yard I prayed to God all day that 
He would show it to me. We steamed round 
and round, crossing and recrossing in all direc- 
tions the locality indicated to us, until the 
captain felt it was perfectly useless to continue 
the search, and late in the afternoon gave the 
order to bear up, and went below. 

Sadly disappointed, I came down also, but 
when I got on the hammock-nettings I thought 
to myself * How strange — how strange that God 
does not answer this prayer about which I have 
felt such strong assurance ! ' so, turning to take 
one last look round, I said, *Wilt Thou not 
answer my prayer, O Lord ?* — and there was the 
wreck on our starboard beam, not two hundred 
yards off I 
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The captain, as I have said, had but just left 
the deck ; the master, the officer of the watch, 
two or three signalmen, mast-head man, three 
or four midshipmen, quartermaster, and ever so 
many others were on the look-out, but none 
saw it until I pointed it out to them. God 
showed it to me to teach me, of his love, in a 
way that I should never forget, that He answer- 
eth prayer, that however men may reason. He 
is the Lordy He changeth not^ and just as He 
opened Hagar's eyes in the wilderness, and 
showed her a well of water, so He opened my 
eyes and showed me what I prayed for. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Thence we sailed down the China Sea to the 
Straits settlements and the Malay coast, and 

Oft did the shadow of the palm trees lie 

On glassy bays, wherein our sails were furled. 

In Borneo we went in our boats fifty miles 
up the Sarawak river — up by moonlight and 
down by daylight, which pleasantly diversified 
the journey. Bushes blazing with fire-flies, 
curious sounds proceeding from the jungle, dark 
spaces on which we occasionally entered where 
the trees overhung the banks, and sudden 
emergence into bright moonlight again, the 
fragrant night air and the stillness, and the 
measured, drowsy sound of the oars in the 
rowlocks are the only remnants of impressions 
that remain to me. ' 

We visited the town of Bruni, where thirty 
thousand inhabitants live in huts built on piles 
in the middle of the river. On the day of our 
arrival we met the Sultan pulling down in 
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barbaric splendour on an annual state visit to 
the tombs of his ancestors. The Sultanas canoe 
pulled between forty and fifty paddles, and had 
on board, in attendance, the chief officers of 
state, with their state umbrellas of various 
coloured silks. This and the canoes of the 
attendant rajahs were decorated with flags, and 
kept up a vigorous beating of tom-toms with a 
yelling accompaniment from all the rowers as 
they flew past at racing speed. The more slim 
canoes of the populace, with their numerous 
paddles, which they worked with dazzling 
rapidity, looked in the distance like a swarm 
of grasshoppers as they jerked themselves 
along. 

Horrible cruelty and oppression prevail in 
the government of this territory. We were told 
of one tribe who had been compelled to pay 
their annual tribute thirty times in one year, 
and on the thirty-first time the children were 
seized and carried away as slaves in default of 
payment. But not content with this, the collec- 
tors again made their appearance, and then 
only, on the thirty-second time, did the poor 
oppressed wretches rise upon their tyrants and 
kill them. The Sultan himself, poor man. 
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appears to have an uneasy time of it, for he 
offered, through Sir James Brooke, Rajah of 
Sarawak, to give up the whole of his territory 
to the British, if they would settle on him a 
moderate pension. 

At Sarawak we saw white flags flying from 
the Malay houses, and on enquiring the reason 
were told that they had suffered much from 
cholera lately, which they attributed to the 
devil, so all houses had hoisted a white flag in 
token of submission to his black majesty, who 
is supposed on seeing the flag to spare the 
house which shows it. 

While we were at Labuan a small brig was 
lying there, to the captain and owner of which 
a most romantic history was attached. Once 
upon a time, in years gone by, an old Spanish 
galleon laden with treasure was wrecked in the 
China sea. Long afterwards it became known 
to a certain Spaniard that the treasure had 
been saved from the wreck and landed on one 
of the rocks or small islands with which that 
sea in its southern limits is covered. Nothing 
more definite was known, and on that report 
he went in quest of it, systematically scratching 
off every rock he landed on until the region of 
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search became contracted to very small limits. 
But at this stage death deprived him of the 
reward of his perseverance, and dying he be- 
queathed the secret to a friend and countryman. 

This man having, however, no funds to follow 
up the search, went to Hong Kong for assist- 
ance. Money was advanced to him by a mer- 
chant, who was to share in the prize, and in 
course of time the hoard of dollars, all black 
and discoloured, were discovered. They were 
removed to Hong Kong ; the circumstance re- 
ported to the authorities, who caused a state- 
ment to be advertised during two years, to the 
effect that unless some one showed claim to 
the money it would be handed over to the dis- 
coverer. No one answered to the summons, 
and the Spaniard became possessor of the 
fortune. 

No sooner, however, had he got it than the 
Governor^of Manilla summoned him to appear 
before him, as all treasure-trove was claimed 
by Government. But he declined the invitation, 
and sailed with his property to Spain. There 
the Church claimed it, but by a dispensation 
from the Pope, which he contrived to get, he 
was allowed [to retain it on condition of his 
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conferring certain benefits on the Church. At 
the time we met him he was carrying missionary- 
priests about, and was himself a sort of priest, 
though he also traded with his vessel on what 
remains of his fortune the hawks and the kites 
had left him ; but we were glad to hear that, 
like a sensible man, he lived happily and con- 
tentedly in the enjoyment of it. 

Crossing over to Siam, we went up to Ban- 
kok, the capital, in our boats, pulling and sailing 
all night The fire-flies were more brilliant 
than any we had seen before, lining the river 
banks with a blaze of light ; and the most ex- 
traordinary thing was that the myriad occupants 
of each thick bushy tree pulsated in unison, 
not emitting a steady continuous light nor an 
irregular twinkling, but throbbing as with one 
impulse ; the countless flies on one bush keeping 
time together, but quite independently of those 
on the next bush. It was a marvellous scene, 
and had a solemnising and hushed effect upon 
one's spirits. 

O uncreate, unseen, and undefined, 
Source of all life, and fountain of all mind ; 
Lu^ks there in all the wide expanse one spot. 
Around, above, beneath, where Thou art not ? 
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Early next morning we went in our boats 
through the town, the houses of which, built 
of wood, float upon rafts moored to piles. The 
river swarmed with saffron-robed priests, each 
paddling his own canoe, and collecting contri- 
butions of provisions from house to house. The 
Siamese women are the most hideous of their 
kind, yellow, wrinkled, and naked to the waist. 
The Siamese temples are really grand buildings, 
twice the height of those in China, more durably 
built, of excellent proportions, and with massive 
entrance doors of ebony inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl, elaborately chased. 

We paid our respects to His Majesty the 
first King, and found his guards prostrate, with 
their noses in the grass, outside the royal resi- 
dence, with their muskets by their sides; in 
which position they remained throughout a 
lengthened audience, in a drenching rain, look- 
ing wretched but resigned. His Majesty invited 
us to a cold tiffin in the Siamese style which 
was far from bad. Next day he sent us some 
baskets of confectionery and fruit, accompanied 
by the following curious letter, which was 
sealed with a ship in full sail, with the motto 
* Friend.' 
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(No. 38.) 

Royal residence, grand palace : August 10, 1858. 

To Captain MacDougally Royal Navy, and his two ac- 
companying officers o/H,B.M. Steamer. 

Sirs, — I have more pleasure to-day to supply 
you with some Siamese articles of food in 
certain number of our dishes for your table here 
trusting that the manufacture of our Siamese 
cookers will prove some curiousty and excite 
your notice upon them on some what and that 
they will be mark or proof of my good will 
toward the servants of Her Britannic Majesty 
who become my most respected and distin- 
guished royal friend and by the only royal race 
my affectionate sister. 

I doubt not these dishes will be acceptable 
to you who now in British consulate here with 
Thomas George Knox Esquire and Markham 
Esquire 

I have the honor 

to be your welwisher 

S O Z MiNGKUT 

Major King of Siam 
Reigning 3645 days ago. 

The king speaks English as he writes, very 
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creditably, and is a well-informed and affable 
monarch. 

While in India, several of my messmates in 
the ward-room witnessed the performances of 
some Indian jugglers. These fellows were 
travelling through the country from place to 
place, and halting in an open space, the per- 
formance began as soon as a sufficient number 
of spectators had collected, and who stood in a 
ring round the man and a girl who were going 
to exhibit. They were dressed in the ordi- 
nary light costume of the country, and had no 
paraphernalia with them besides a common 
empty basket, which was handed round, a 
sword, and a few seeds. The girl was a merry, 
pleasing, graceful creature, and who danced and 
talked to the audience at intervals. Suddenly 
the man found fault with her about something, 
spoke sharply to her, told her to sit down on 
the ground, and then put the basket over her. 
He spoke to her under the basket, and she 
answered, upon which he drew his sword, and 
plunged it up to the hilt in the basket. A 
scream of agony came from under it, the mart 
withdrew his sword covered with blood, and 
blood also streamed out from under the basket. 
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He then became frantic and reckless, and 
stabbed through the basket in all directions. 
At length the shrieks of pain died away, and 
after a few low sobs and moans all was still. 

The man then seemed seized with remorse, 
and lifted up the basket, but nothing was there ! 
Then was heard a merry shout from outside 
the spectators, who looked round, and as they 
opened out the girl came laughing and bound- 
ing through. 

The next thing he did was to take a pip 
of an orange, put it in the ground, and put the 
basket over it. He then made an harangue, 
lifted up the basket, and there was an orange 
bush firmly rooted In the ground, with ever so 
many oranges growing upon it.. Several other 
marvellous things were done, which surpassed 
anything ever attempted by European con- 
jurors. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

In course of time I joined the * Excellent ' at 
Portsmouth to qualify as a gunnery officer. 
While going through the * Hythe Course ' with 
a squad of blue-jacket seamen gunners, with 
whom I marched out daily to the rifle ranges 
at Browndown, I had frequent occasion to 
speak to them about their too common habit 
of swearing, which I heard too much of as I 
relaxed the usual discipline while we were all 
exercising and firing together. On board, as 
I conducted a prayer-meeting, I was looked 
upon as a religious officer, and as religion is 
looked upon by these swearing fellows as a 
thing fit only for milk-sops and muffs, I prayed 
that in this trial of musketry skill which we 
were going about I might not substantiate the 
common belief. 

Naturally, I am an uncommonly bad shot, 
not having a good eye, and those that fired with 
me were picked men, who threw their rifles 
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into the shoulder, and held them with the grip 
of a vice. But at each day s firing, at the dif- 
ferent distances, I headed the list : and at the 
conclusion of the practice I not only was first 
among them, but had made more marks than, 
up to that time, had been made by any oflScer 
or man in the army or navy. This was 
announced by the Hythe instructor who con- 
ducted the practice, on reference to the pub- 
lished returns, and afterwards I saw in a shop 
in Piccadilly the portrait of the best marksman 
in the army, with the number of points he had 
made, and which was two less than what I had 
gained. 

On our last day's firing, at the longest range, 
it was snowing and blowing half a gale of wind 
right across the range, and the practice would 
have been postponed but that we were obliged 
to finish on that day, and it was consequently- 
prosecuted under the most unfavourable cir- 
cumstances. Therefore let young fellows who 
read this fully believe if they * commit their 
way unto the Lord, and trust also in Him,' 
that * the Spirit of God who gave Bezaleel the 
son of Uri wisdom and understanding, and 
knowledge to work in gold, and in silver, and 
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in brass, and in carving of timber ; ' ^ the Spirit 
of the Lord who came mightily upon Samson 
when he * rent a young lion as he would have 
rent a kid ;'^ who * came upon David from that 
day/ ^ after when with a sling and a stone he 
slew the armoured Philistine — that that same 
Holy Spirit will give you all needful skill and 
wisdom for your work in peaceful life, or will 
* teach your hands to war and your fingers to 
fight ' if ever the hour of need shall come. 

Shooting has improved since the time I 
speak of, and that score has frequently been 
exceeded since ; but it was the highest at that 
day, and there was no need for more. 

At that time we used to send out a squadron 
of gun-boats weekly to manoeuvre at Spithead, 
and one afternoon, returning in charge of one 
of them, I ran into another gun-.boat that was 
at anchor in the harbour, took her at full speed 
right amidships, stem on, and cut her down 
almost to the water's edge. The Portsmouth 
watermen, whose lives are constantly being 
jeopardised by gun-boat lieutenants, indignantly 
express an opinion that * They cares for nothing, 
'cos why, they knows nothing,' and really I 

" Ex. xxxi. • Judg. XV. ' I Sam. xvi. 
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feared that this would be the verdict of the 
Court of Enquiry which was ordered to assemble 
to try me. 

A man who belonged to the vessel which 
was run down, when asked by the president to 
state what he saw of the occurrence, said, * Well, 
sir, all I knows is that I saw her coming stem 
on to us, and the next minute I was lying on 
the broad of my back/ To all appearances a 
more lubberly thing never happened. It per- 
plexed me greatly. *I will instruct thee and 
teach thee in the way which thou shalt go ; I 
will guide thee with mine eye.' Why then this ? 
But though I could not see, I yet believed that 
He would * bring forth my righteousness as the 
light, and my judgment as the noon-day.* And 
so it was, for after a long investigation the court 
found that * no blame was attached to ' me. 
Some under-current must have caught her, for 
the helm was powerless. However, this did 
not satisfy the Admiralty, for they ordered the 
court to assemble again and reconsider their 
finding. They reassembled accordingly, but re- 
ported that they found no reason for amending 
their decision. 

It was singular that the president of the court 
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on this occasion should also have presided at a 
court of enquiry upon me in China, and which 
also ended equally satisfactorily. 

I was away in command of the boats of our 
frigate, manned and armed, in tow of a small 
steamer, going out after pirate junks. It was 
a still calm day, the water smooth as glass, 
and our pinnace, mounting a 24-pounder brass 
howitzer, was towing astern. I had been care- 
fully watching her for some time, and seeing 
that she towed well I turned round to go up 
on the bridge ; but had hardly done so before 
I heard a shout astern, and on running aft was 
just in time to see the pinnace going to the 
, bottom with all our. rifles and arms, but the 
boat-keepers happily floating on the surface. 

In the * St. George/ Captain the Hon. Francis 
Egerton, in which ship His Royal Highness 
Prince Alfred served as midshipman, I sailed 
for the West Indies. Our progress from island 
to island was a series of enthusiastic receptions, 
which to the fullest bore out the reputed fame 
of the West Indians for loyalty and hospitality. 
The French and the Danes also gave His Royal 
Highness a brilliant welcome to their island 

colonies. 

N 2 
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A very brief account of all we did and saw 
in those beautiful islands would fill a volume, 
so I will not attempt it. It was one continual 
and delightful round of pic-nics, dinners, balls, 
illuminations, music, and cheering; and the 
reader must accept an outline of one reception 
at one English island and at one French island 
as representative of the whole. 

We will make quite a random selection of 
St. Vincent, which is a picturesque, rugged 
little island, and only yery partially cultivated. 
At the town, off which we anchored, we were 
enthusiastically f&ted, and next day we weighed 
and ran round to the west side of the island to 
find a landing-place handy to a mountain which 
the St. Vincentians were anxious the Prince 
should see, but finding no anchorage we were 
obliged to stand off and on, and send the 
boats in. 

Many of these islands possess a soufrUre^ or 
, extinct volcano, and this at St. Vincent is about 
three thousand feet above the sea-level. The 
road up to it had been newly cleared in antici- 
pation of the Prince's visit ; horses and mules 
were provided for us, and everything done that 
forethought could suggest, in a spirit of loyal 
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attachment to the Prince, and of unbounded 
kindness and hospitality to us all. 

The natives were all in their holiday attire, 
the black women and girls in becoming muslin 
dresses, with the usual head-dress of gay red 
and yellow handkerchiefs; and in great glee 
at the Prince coming among them. Our caval- 
cade numbered about thirty. When clear of 
the fields of sugar-cane at the foot of the hills, 
we fell into single file and began to ascend, and 
leaving the glaring sunlight behind struck into 
the cool green shade of the forest, which kept 
every sense upon the stretch in wonder, ad- 
miration, and delight. Wonder at the prodi- 
gality of nature in these out-of-the-way places, 
where glorious creations in untold profusion 
bloomed and blossomed unseen ; and admi- 
ration and delight at the beauty, variety, and 
prodigality of God's works. Leaves of new 
shapes and of all graceful and fantastic textures 
and forms, masses of foliage of all hues and 
shades ; great tree-ferns bent over us, and 
beautiful creepers hung in festoons along our 
path. 

Here and there we saw a gorgeous humming- 
bird poised in the air, with his beak buried in 
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the blossom of an acacia, and now and then 
a startled parrot flew screaming away. But 
otherwise a perfect stillness prevailed, or would 
have, had it been possible for such a condition 
of things to co-exist with a dozen wild mid- 
shipmen on horseback. No word of mine can 
convey a notion of the exuberant life, the 
beauty, harmony, joyousness of these islands. 
To lag behind and stand alone in the green 
light of a tropic forest in the silent noon was 
worth a voyage to compass. In that solemn 
brooding silence is brought home to one the 
close connection which exists between the 
visible and the unseen, and wonder grows to 
worship when one looks round and reflects 
that these great trees, and rocks, and tiny 
mosses, and delicate flowers, and clouds, and 
sunshine, are all, equally with oneself, verily 
and indeed the * realised thoughts of God,' the 
objects of his care, and the expression of his love. 
Our friends ahead have reached the margin 
of the old crater, which is about half-a-mile 
in circumference, and we must gallop on. Its 
inner sides are covered with grass and shrubs, 
and being filled with water to within a few hun- 
dred feet of the summit, it has the appearance 
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of a lovely sunken lake among the mountains. 
Adjoining is the new crater of large extent, 
which was last active in 18 12. The sides are 
scored, precipitous, and rugged, except at one 
end, which admits of a descent to the bottom, 
which is now entirely closed up. A man at the 
bottom of this crater looked a mere speck ; and 
to lean over the edge made every nerve thrill. 

While we were thus feasting mentally, our 
kind entertainers had been preparing a sump- 
tuous feast corporeal from hampers, whereout 
came vast supplies of hock and cold pies, ale, 
turkeys, chickens, salads, tongues, champagne, 
hams, light dainties, and cooling drinks, and 
in such Titanic quantities that even after the 
mountain ride we were unable to exhaust them. 
Then, as the afternoon wore on, and we had 
got to know one another, we broke up into 
small parties, lit our cigars, and in the cool of 
the evening, stumbling down bits of precipice, 
and galloping over the levels, so rode home. 

At the gay islands of Martinique and Guada- 
loupe, by order of the emperor, they had made 
great preparations to receive the Prince -in a 
manner worthy of France, and of the ^entente 
cordiale' which we are supposed to entertain 
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for one another, and which it is quite impossible 
not to feel towards Frenchmen at all times, 
excepting only when circumstances arise which 
afford occasion for the exhibition of martial 
jealousy, and when they will not scruple to 
make a catspaw of their dearest ally. 

Martinique is a beautiful island, but like ouj. 
own colonies has greatly decreased in wealth 
since slavery was abolished, which was effected 
in the French colonies by a decree of the Re- 
public in 1848. Nevertheless, in a commercial 
point of view we have no colony to compete 
with it, excepting Barbadoes ; while, at the 
same time, Kingstown, Barbadoes, is a mere 
collection of hovels compared with the large, 
clean, cheerful, and orderly town of St. Pierre, 
Martinique. 

The botanical gardens there, which are of 
European celebrity, we only saw by night 
during the illuminations. From tree to tree 
were suspended myriads of variegated lamps. 
The road from the town and all the paths in 
the gardens were lit up with fragrant flambeaux ; 
and bouquet after bouquet of rockets contri- 
buted to the splendour of the scene. The people 
were far better dressed and better mannered 
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than a crowd in any English colony would 
have been. 

Next day the officers of the French flag-ship 
entertained us on the main-deck of their fri- 
gate to the most delightful dinner it ever was 
my happiness to be present at on board ship. 
It fell to me to return thanks for the Queen 
and to propose the Emperor, and for once in 
my life I felt glad to be called to my legs, and 
to tell them how much we felt their kindness. 

On the following day the French Admiral 
gave a grand breakfast, a superb entertainment, 
and then they got the frigate under weigh, and 
took us down to Guadaloupe, where we arrived 
early in the evening. We found the town 
illuminated, the ladies out on the balconies, 
and every one assembled to receive the Prince. 
He drove off to the maire^ escorted by a 
squadron of splendidly mounted gendarmes, 
while we followed on foot. We then dressed, 
and sat down to a public dinner given in 
honour of the occasion ; after which the whole 
town accompanied us to the landing-place, and 
bade us farewell in cheer after cheer, which 
certainly were not *by order.' We got back 
to our ship about three o'clock next mornin^^ 
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all suffering from a severe attack of Gallo- 
mania, and which in many of us became chronic. 

In our own islands the black women were 
frantic with joy at the sight of the Prince, 
* Bless him for his mudder*s sake ! * being heard 
on all sides. I was standing behind a stout 
old party just as the Prince passed her, when 
she threw up her arms, exclaiming, * Lord, let 
now thy servant depart in peace ! ' and down 
she flopped, overcome by the intensity of her 
feelings. 

We took a part of the battalion of marines 
to Vera Cruz to co-operate with the French 
Mexican expedition, but which we afterwards 
happily withdrew from. The skill with which 
the Mexicans throw the lasso is quite mar- 
vellous. Our fellows used to allow them to 
ride at them and throw it, and do what they 
could by running away, throwing their arms 
up, or trying to dodge it, they never could 
prevent the noose falling over them, and them- 
selves being brought to the ground. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

From the West Indies we went up to Halifax, 
and spent four months in those universally 
popular quarters, where the charms of society 
terminate so frequently in the matrimonial 
felicity of naval and military admirers. My 
strong point of attachment, however, to Nova 
Scotia lay in its rivers and lakes, and with the 
happy trout who swim there. From the first 
moment of putting one's rod together until we 
shouldered our baskets in the dusk of even- 
ing, each day was one of exhilarating enjoy- 
ment. And then, on getting on board, the 
pride with which we would spread the spotted 
beauties out in answer to the standard enquiry 
of * Well, what luck ? * and the history there was 
to tell of each, fishermen only can comprehend. 
Few things are more conducive, I think, to 
a devotional frame of mind than fly-fishing. 
By wooded banks, sitting down at high noon 
when the sleek trout are too lazy to rise, unless 
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you drop your fly most deftly upon their very 
noses ; when the sun quivering through the 
leaves dances on the pools, and the water- 
insects skate along its surface ; when dragon- 
flies jerk past, and birds chirp and twitter in the 
trees, and are too full of happiness to remain 
quiet for a moment ; when you yourself are 
all aglow with health, and drain from earth, 
and air, and sun, gladness, and vigour, and 
gaiety of heart ; when care, and weariness, and 
dimness of purpose have been swept away by 
the magic of that hickory rod and silken line, 
and nature's electric influences — a heathen in 
the worst of senses you must be if you do not 
put your pipe down and look up and thank 
your Heavenly Father, and worship Him there 
and then in his temple for his love and bound- 
less mercies. 

On happy hunting mornings, too, one feels 
the spirit of devotion rise within one far 
stronger and more earnestly than, very often, 
in temples of God made with hands. Therefore 
I say, that to the devout mind the tendency 
of fishing and hunting is good and blessed ; 
and, moreover, what is inherently good need 
not be out of place in the land of all good. 
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especially when it is divested of whatever stains 
are attached to it here. 

The belief of primitive races in the ' happy- 
hunting grounds' in the kingdom of the All- 
Father may rest on deeper foundations than 
we deem of Numberless people, either from 
circumstances or from disposition, cannot enter 
into the joy of field sports, and they, of course, 
will not allow that these things, or something 
similar, may be among the joys of heaven, 
in other globes as wonderful as this on which 
we live; and they believe that all differences 
of disposition and character will be merged and 
lost in a ceaseless uniformity of tastes and 
occupations. With reference to that common 
idea I sympathise with the rustic who said — 

I'd rather stay six feet in clay, where the woods and brambles- 

grow, 
Than be sitting aloft in cloudland,with the good folks all in a row^ 

In heaven, we may rely upon it, that laugh- 
ing joyousness, and the love of kindred, and 
ardent heroic enterprises, and all occupations 
and delights in harmony with the varied indi- 
vidualities and characteristics which God has 
endued us with, will exist in illimitable diversity. 
When I became a fisher of boys, and gave away 
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my top-boots, spurs, and rods six years ago, I 
involuntarily sighed and said to myself, ' Ah, 
well ! there will be glorious hunting ranges and 
wondrous streams up yonder.* I may be a 
heathen in this, or 1 may be not. 

From Halifax home, under close-reefed top- 
sails before a westerly gale ; then a bright 
summer in the Baltic, and flying visits to quaint 
old towns in North Germany ; a stay at Stock- 
holm, * the Venice of the North : * thence to 
Cronstadt, where we lay under its mighty four- 
tiered batteries, and visited St. Petersburg", 
all ablaze when the sun shone on its gilded 
spires and domes. 

At Cronstadt the Emperor of all the Russias 
came on board — a tall, intellectual-looking man, 
with an anxious look. As he passed down the 
ranks of the marines he stopped to look at their 
Baltic medals and smiled. A brave, devout, 
generous young nation are the Russians, with 
a great future before them ; but, unfortunately, 
we see too little of one another. 

I am reminded of a jovial supper on board 
a Russian frigate in the Mediterranean some 
few years after the Russian war. The Russian 
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officers had sung * God save the Emperor,* 
grandest of national anthems, and then it be- 
came our turn to sing * God save the Queen/ 
Not one of us could attempt it, so they said 
they would try, whereupon, standing up, they 
with their full-toned voices sang it with verbal 
correctness, perfect pronunciation, and admi- 
rable vigour and accuracy. We parted a:t 
*some wee short hour ayont the twal,' and 
while I write I stop and think of ' little 
Dick,* merriest, cheeriest, most warm-hearted 
of Russian lieutenants, and hope that we may 
meet again at some battle of Armageddon or 
elsewhere, fighting together on the same side. 

Whilst turning over old papers I have come 
across one marked * 1 1.30, Christmas Eve, 1863,* 
my last Christmas in the Navy, last link of a 
past life, spent on board the ' Magicienne * in 
Malta harbour with my old friend Durrant. 
A merry evening it was, in which many a good 
song was sung, and, amongst others, a famous 
and stirring west-country song, which I never 
met with in print, and which I transcribe for 
Cornish readers as it was sung by their fathers 
and grandfathers before them. 
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TRELAWNY. 

A good sword and a trusty hand, 

A merry heart and true, 
King James*s men shall understand 

What Cornish men can do. 
And shall they scorn Tre, Pol, and Pen ? 

And shall Trelawny die ? 
There's thirty-thousand Cornish men 

"Will know the reason why ! 

Out spake our Captain brave and bold, 

A valiant wight was he. 
Though London's towers were Michael's hold. 

We'll set Trelawny free ! 
We'll cross the Tamar hand in hand, 

The Exe shall be no stay. 
Go side by side from strand to strand, 

And who shall bid us Nay ? 
And shall they scorn, &c. 

And when we come to London's wall, 

A pleasant sight to view ! 
Come forth ! come forth ! ye cowards all ! 

We're better men than you ! 
Trelawny he's in keep and hold, 

Trelawny he may die. 
But thirty-thousand underground 

Shall know the reason why ! 
And shall they scorn, &c. 

Ah ! my old companions of those vocal hours, 
* Where be your gibes now, your gambols, your 
songs, your flashes of merriment that were 
wont to set the table on a roar ? ' Though but 
a few years have elapsed, how quickly the new 
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generation, like a rear rank, has ' locked up ; * 
and, as one by one we have fallen out, how 
noiselessly they have stepped into our places. 
The solemn march of life goes on unheeding, 
never needing us. We have had our day, our 
chances, our opportunities of doing something, 
and must now give way to others, and soon 
pass out of remembrance ! 

At last to me came promotion, and once 
more the joys of home. But, following on, 
came the ever-nearing and inevitable parting, 
the last glimpse of waving hands from the 
railway platform, the last look at the old 
familiar fields and hedges, and then the leaden 
weight upon the heart I left for Paris to 
carry out an old determination of perfecting 
myself in French. Hardly had I settled down 
to work before my sight failed, and I was 
obliged to discontinue all study. For years I 
had looked forward to a sojourn in France for 
the purpose of mastering this — the most useful 
of all languages to a naval officer — and now, 
at the very moment of realisation, I was obliged 
to forego it. It was hard to bear, though the 
Hand of God was evident in it. It was clear 

O 
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to me that the acquisition of French was no 
of the importance to me that I thought it was 
and that He had some other lesson to teacl 
me. I was bewildered for a time, wondering 
what could be the ' needs be * for it, and wa! 
for a time also resigned. But though it hai 
been elevated into a virtue, resignation was c 
condition of mind that never commended itseli 
to me, and I got the better of it. It is a passive 
and quite negative quality nowhere mentioned 
in the Bible. Brave St. Paul, who ' took pleasure 
in persecutions and distresses,* would have been 
ashamed to have had it attributed to him. 
When a thorn in the flesh was given him, he 
* gloried * in it, * that the power of Christ might 
rest upon him* — a robust and manful way of 
meeting adversity, very different from our much- 
lauded tearless, but pallid, resignation.* 

I was five months under the most famous 
oculists in Paris, but got no relief ; and though 
far from being the happiest, yet I believe it 
was the most blessed five months I ever spent 
There is no loneliness like the loneliness of a 
stranger in a great city, without occupation, 
and cut off from the society which books afford. 
Nevertheless, Paris, even under these most un- 
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toward circumstances, was charming. In every 
quarter of the city one may turn aside out of 
the din of the hot streets, and in a few minutes 
find oneself under the shade of quiet trees and 
among innumerable chirping birds, where there 
are well-kept walks, parterres of sweet-smelling 
flowers and greensward, and rows of scroll- 
shaped seats, comfortable to the backs of the 
old folk who come there to enjoy the sun, and 
have a chat with one another. 

In the poorest quarters there are gardens 
and open spaces where mothers sit and work 
and nurse their children, and poor invalids sit 
and enjoy the pure air and the society of people 
of their own class among bright flowers and 
bubbling fountains and garden scents, which 
many a rich man elsewhere cannot command. 
I spent my days seeing all that was worth 
seeing in and around Paris, and in the evenings 
I used to sit in the dark, but hour after hour 
often passed so quickly that it was past mid- 
night often before I was aware of it. 

Who ne*er his bread m sorrow ate, 
Who ne'er the mournful midnight hours, 

Weeping upon his bed hath sate, 
He knows you not, ye Heavenly Powers. 

Be assured of that, lads. One leams twcvricv\s^ 
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Sickness. Notably, to value one's blessings 
to feel indeed that * Good health is better than 
wealth;* and also to feel that 'Crosses are 
ladders that lead to heaven.* 

One thing also my stay in France did ; it 
cleared my views^ considerably on the Sabbath 
question. I arrived in Paris in the middle of 
February, and on my first Sunday, after morn- 
ing church, I strolled down to the Palais Royal. 
It was a lovely sunny afternoon, and at the cafS 
at the end of the garden the tables and chairs 
were all ranged out of doors. There I enjoyed 
a meditative cigar at a moderate price, and a 
cup of coffee such as is unattainable in England 
at any price ; and on comparing this with my 
previous Sunday afternoon in a London hotel, 
with a death-like and abnormal silence reigning 
everywhere, I felt how much more rational, and 
in the highest sense better for a man this cheer- 
ful Paris was to gloomy London. 

In the gardens of the Tuileries there were 
acres of babies in their nurses' arms, and wee 
toddling things running round and round their 
clean fresh-looking bonnes ; and families in their 
best attire, promenading, talking, and enjoying 
their holiday among the flowers and fountains. 
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The French are certainly a most godless people, 
but that Christian England would become so 
if we allowed ourselves a little social relaxation 
on Sunday afternoons is not a necessary corol- 
lary. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Many a profitable and pleasant hour on Sunday 
afternoons I spent among the museums and 
galleries of the Louvre ; and which led me to 
investigations which forced me to the conclusion 
that of all popular delusions Sabbatarianism is 
one of tih most illogical and injurious. The 
formation of a correct judgment by young men 
on this subject is of the greatest importance; 
for the manner in which they will spend one- 
seventh part of their lives, their spiritual con- 
dition, breadth of mind, and general character 
through life, will be largely affected by it ; and 
I believe that I shall be doing them a much- 
needed service if I show them what wiser men 
than myself have said about it, and so furnish 
them with the means of forming an independent 
opinion upon this interesting subject. For this 
purpose I subjoin, from the writings of divines 
and others, a summary of the principal argu- 
ments that have been brought forward in favour 
of the proper atvd legitimate use of Sunday, 
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as against the superstitious bondage to that 
austere Sabbatarianism into which we in these 
days have fallen ; and which, more than any- 
thing else, begets in young minds a distaste 
and repugnance to religion. 

* The Sabbath of the Decalogue differs essen- 
tially from the other nine Commandments, being, 
as Paley observes;^ "in its nature as much a 
positive ceremonial institution as that of many 
other seasons which were appointed by the 
Levitical Law to be kept holy, as the first and 
seventh days of Unleavened Bread, the Feast 
of Pentecost, the Feast of Tabernacles ; and in 
the twenty-third chapter of Exodus the Sabbath 
and these are recited together." There was no 
command to Adam to keep the Sabbath, neither 
was it observed by the Patriarchs, for it is 
neither an innate religious duty nor an obvious 
moral duty. In the preamble by which the 
Decalogue is introduced in the book of Deu- 
teronomy, Moses said, "The Lord made not 
this covenant with our fathers, but with us, 
even us, who are all of us here alive this day." 
The Sabbath seems especially to have been 
enjoined as a sign to the children of Israel. " It 

» ' Moral PhUosophy,' ii. 8l. 
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IS a sign between me and the children of Israel 
for ever."* Now the Sabbath could not be a 
sign between God and the people of Israel, 
" unless," as Dr. Paley remarks in his " Moral 
Philosophy," " the observance of it was peculiar 
to that people, and designed to be so." The 
language used in regard to the Sabbath is 
similar to that which is used in regard to other 
Jewish festivals. The covenant of which the 
Sabbath was to be the sign is spoken of as a 
perpetual covenant with the children of Israel 
throughout their generations — a sign between 
God and the children of Israel for ever. In 
like manner, it is said of the Feast of Un- 
leavened Bread : " Ye shall observe the feast 
of unleavened bread ; for in this selfsame day 
have I brought your armies out of the land 
of Egypt : therefore shall ye observe this day 
in your generations by an ordinance for ever."* 
Yet no Christian doubts but that, upon the 
promulgation of the Gospel, the Feast of Un- 
leavened Bread, although directed to be ob- 
served as an ordinance for ever, ceased to be 
obligatory upon the Jews, and never became 
obligatory upon Christians. By parity of rea- 

' Exodus, xxxi. \2-\T. * Exodus, xii. 17. 
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soning, the duty of observing the Feast of the 
Sabbath * was, upon the promulgation of the 
Gospel, no longer obligatory upon the Jews, 
and could not become obligatory upon Chris- 
tians, unless revived by a new command, which 
it never was.'^ 

*John Bunyan remarks,' that Abel, Noah, 
Abraham, and the patriarchs worshipped and 
sacrificed, but we nowhere find that they ob- 
served the seventh day as a day of rest and 
worship. Nehemiah says that God made known 
to the Israelites by the hand of Moses His holy 
Sabbath. The punishment due to the Sabbath- 
breakers was not known till it was declared 
by Moses, which is regarded as an evident proof 
that the commandment itself did not previously 
exist. From many passages of Scripture Bun- 
yan argues that the seventh day was not a 
moral law, but a Jewish institution, having no 
relation to the Gentiles. It was accompanied 
with rites and ceremonies which were essential 
to its proper observance, and these were known 
only to the Jews.' 

' The Fourth Commandment is excluded from 

' Leviticus, xxiii. 2, 3. 

• * The Mosaic Sabbath.' By a Layman. 

• See Hunt's * Religious Thought va. ^xv!^axA^ 
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the list of those of the Ten Commandments 
which Christ enumerates as essential to be ob- 
served, and consequently there is the strongest 
reason for believing that he intended that this 
Commandment should not be obligatory. Our 
Lord accepted the invitation of one of the chief 
among the Pharisees to " eat bread " in his house. 
This was upon the Sabbath, the day w^hich the 
Jews ordinarily selected for their festal entertain- 
ments; for the idea of the Sabbath was not 
among them that of a day to be austerely kept, 
but very much to the contrary. In all probability 
it was a feast or large dinner, for there were 
evidently many guests. When the Apostles, 
collectively, were appealed to upon the question, 
whether the Gentile converts were bound " to 
keep the law of Moses," they met in full con- 
clave, and after some debate decreed as follows: 
" It seemed good to tlie Holy Ghosty and to us, 
to lay upon you no greater burden than these 
necessary things," in which there is no men- 
tion made of Sabbath observance. Therefore 
the decree of the assembled Apostles is conclu- 
sive that no obligation exists for Christians to 
keep the Fourth Commandment* ' 

* The Mosaic Sabbath. 
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f; can be plainer than that the Jews 

ivere taught to regard, their 

i a day of recreation, festivity, and 

, Dean Milman, writing of the period 

tto the Captivity, observes : " In later 

|!1 as a day of grateful recollection, 

I became one of public instruction 

^ciples of the Law, and of social 

lilong all classes; Rich and poor, 

: old, master and slave, met before 

pbf the city, and indulged in innocent 

in the pleasures of friendly inter- 

The Jews were prohibited from "find- 

dr own pleasure" on the Sabbath, but this 

5 rationally understood only as referring to 

iure contrary to Divine pleasure, and hence 

Rhatically styled "their own." What the 

mcular pleasure alluded to by the prophet 

f we are not informed ; but it may fairly 

P^nferrcd that the people he addressed were 

jffone either to icorife upon the Sabbath — the 

which the Jo^Bttv expressly reproved 

S>y their prophctn^^^ ^° misspend the day 




i 
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of leisure in vicious enjoyments. Even in tl 
Book of Isaiah itself* we find an indicatic 

I that the prophet regarded the holy solemnitii 

of Israel as festivals. " Ye shall have a son 
as in the night when a holy solemnity is kept 
and gladness of heart, as when one goeth wit 
a pipe to come into the mountain of the Lore 

' to the mighty one of Israel." To the sam 

effect is the threat in Hosea:^ "I will als 
cause all her mirth to cease, her feast days, he 
new moons, and her sabbaths, and all he 
solemn feasts." See also how Nehemiah in 
structed the people to keep a day " holy unt< 
the Lord their God."^ "And Nehemiah, whicl 
is the Tirshatha, and Ezra the priest the scribe 

^ and the Levites that taught the people, sai< 

' unto all the people. This day is holy unto th( 

Lord your God ; mourn not, nor weep. . . 
And all the people went their way to eat, am 
to drink, and to send portions, and to mak 
great mirth." ' ^ 

* The Jewish lawgiver was not an ascetic, no 
was asceticism the character generally of ancien 

* Isaiah, iii. 29. • Hosea, ii. 11. 

' Neh. viii. 9-12. 
* * Letters on the Sabbath.* By Rob. Cox. 
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worship. The general character of the Mosaic 
festivals may be inferred from the frequent 
mention of the word rejoicing in connection 
with them ; and what was understood by " re- 
joicing " does not admit of question. It was 
not confined to psalm-singing. There is no- 
thing equivocal about the injunctions relating 
to the Feast of Weeks in Deuteronomy xiv. 26, 
and to the case of those who, on account of 
distance from the Tabernacle, could not bring 
with them to the feast contributions in kind, 
but had to convert them into money. "And 
thou shalt bestow that money for whatsoever 
thy soul lusteth after, for oxen, or for sheep, 
or for wine, or for strong drink, or for whatso- 
ever thy soul desireth : and thou shalt eat there 
before the Lord thy God, and thou shalt rejoice^ 
thou, and thine household." The seven days* 
Feast of Tabernacles, the great harvest-home 
festival of the Jews, during which they dwelt 
in tents, was one of "rejoicing" in a similar 
sense. Rejoicing, with the ancient Israelites, 
was not that ** rejoicing in spirit " to which many 
would confine us ; but was connected with solid 
food or other "good things." Wherever the 
altar might be erected in the promised land, 
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it was not merely for expiatory sacriAces for 
sin, but "Thou shalt offer peace-offerings, and 
shalt eat there, and rejoice before the Lord thy 
God." * Many persons will be slow to believe 
that holiness was ever connected with eating 
and drinking and making merry ; but there can 
be no mistake on the subject See the pre- 
viously-quoted passage from Nehemiali viii., 
9-12, where he gives precise instructions for the 
observance of a day of national thanksgiving ; 
one which he required to be kept in an especial 
and emphatic sense '* holy unto the Lord.'* That 
the religious festivals of the Jews were not 
ascetic, but joyous in a bond fide sense, is further 
demonstrated by the fact that they were occa- 
sions for danciiig. When David brought the 
ark from the house of Obed-Edom, he not only 
sacrificed " oxen and fatlings," but " danced be- 
fore the Lord with all his might." " Praise the 
Lord with the sound of the trumpet; praise 
him with the psaltery and harp; praise him 
with the timbrel and dance." ^ The ark was 
brought into the city of David with " shouting 
and the sound of the trumpet," the king him- 
self setting the example of " leaping and dancing 

* Deut. xxvii. 7. ' Psalm cl. 3. 
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before the Lord." * He then "blessed the people 
in the name of the Lord of Hosts. And he 
dealt among all the people, even among the 
whole multitude of Israel, as well to the women 
as men, to every one a cake of bread, and a 
good piece of flesh, and a flagon of wine.*' 
Many pious persons consider dancing at any 
time an irreligious custom, but this is evidently 
not the doctrine of the Bible. Not only is 
dancing nowhere condemned in Scripture, but 
dancing is spoken of by Jeremiah as one of the 
national customs of the Jews, to be restored 
when they return to their own land ; for " Then 
shall the virgin rejoice in the dance ^ both young 
men and old together: for I will turn their 
mourning into joy, and will comfort them, and 
make them rejoice from their sorrow." * Putting 
all these facts together, we may form a very 
distinct notion of the nature of Sabbath-day 
observances among the ancient Israelites. The 
leading object was not religion, in our sense 
of the term, but relaxation. Religion, however, 
was no doubt so far connected with it that 
the people attended on the Sabbath day, 
whenever they could conveniently do so, " the 

' 2 Sam. vi. i6. * jer. xxxi. 13. 
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morning and evening sacrifices." The interval 
between them, we may be morally certain, was 
devoted, at the pleasure of individuals, to the 
miscellaneous objects of rational recreation: 
visits to friends, pleasant walks, social pastime^ 
the song, and the dance.* ^ 

' No one, I believe, who would read St. Paul's 
own writings with unprejudiced mind could fail 
to come to the conclusion that he considered the 
Sabbath abrogated by Christianity. Not merely 
modified in its stringency, but totally repealed. 
For example, see Colossians ii. i6, 17 : observe^ 
he counts the Sabbath-day among those insti- 
tutions of Judaism which were shadows, and of 
which Christ was the realisation, the substance 
or * body ; ' and he bids the Colossians remain 
indifferent to the judgment which would be 
pronounced upon their non-observance of such 
days. "Let no man judge you in respect of 
. . . the sabbath days." More decisive still 
is Romans xiv. 5, 6. For it has been contended 
that in the former passage "Sabbath days" 
refers simply to the Jewish Sabbaths, which are 
superseded by the Lord's Day ; and that the 
apostle does not allude at all to the new insti* 

* * Westminster Review,' Oct. 1850. 
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tution, which it is supposed had superseded 
It. Here, however, there can be no such am- 
biguity, " One man esteemeth every day alike ;" 
and he only says let him be fully persuaded 
in his own mind. "Every" day must include 
first days as well as last days of the week — 
Sundays as well as Saturdays. And again, he 
even speaks of scrupulous adherence to par- 
ticular days, as if it were giving up the very 
principle of Christianity : "Ye observe days, 
and months, and times, and years. I am afraid 
of you ; lest I have bestowed upon you labour 
in vain." So that his objection was not to 
Jewish days, but to the very principle of 
attaching intrinsic sacredness to any days. 
All forms and modes of particularising the 
Christian life he reckoned as bondage under 
the elements or alphabet of the law. And 
this IS plain from the nature of the case. He 
struck not at a day but at a principle. Else, 
if with all this vehemence and earnestness, he 
only meant to establish a new set of days in 
the place of the old there is no intelligible 
principle for which he is contending, and that 
earnest apostle is only a champion for one day 
instead of another — an assertor of the eternal 

P 
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sanctities of Sunday, instead of the eternal 
sanctities of Saturday. Incredible indeed. Let 
us then understand the principle on which he 
declared the repeal of the Sabbath. He taught 
that the blood of Christ cleanseth all things; 
therefore there was nothing specially clean. 
Christ had vindicated all for God : therefore 
.there was no one thing more God's than 
another. For to assert one thing as * God's 
more than another is by implication to admit 
that other be less God*s. The blood of Christ 
had vindicated God's parental right to all hu- 
manity ; therefore there could be no peculiar 
people. " There is neither Jew nor Greek, cir- 
cumcision nor uncircumcision, barbarian, Scy- 
thian, bond nor free ; but Christ is all in all." 
It had proclaimed God's property in all places, 
therefore there could be no one place intrin- 
sically holier than another. No human dedi- 
cation, no human consecration could localise 
God in space. Lastly, the Gospel of Christ 
Tiad sanctified all time, hence no time could 
be specially God's. For to assert that Sunday 
is more God's day than Monday is to maintain 
by implication Monday is his less rightfully.' ^ 

* Robertson's * Brighton Sermons.* 
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* But then, liaving thus cleared the ground 
for Christian liberty, and refused to give place 
even for an hour * to those who would apply 
the letter o^ the law of Moses to put fetters 
on time which Christ had made free, could St 
Paul have known our modern life, would he 
not have warned us affectionately in his Mas- 
ter's name, that we should thankfully and 
eagerly cherish this and every means which 
custom had given us for remembering that our 
home was in heaven ? How careful would he 
have been, on the one hand, not to cast a snare 
upon any conscience by laying down any formal 
rule on the subject, which it would not at once 
accept as God*s. How earnestly, at the same 
time, would he have insisted on the importance 
of "attending on the Lord without distrac- 
tion ; " ^ of being alone with God, and of securing 
moments for real privacy, free from all distrac- 
' tions which shut oik tenderness, penitence, and. 
aspiration. In his^ spirit, then, let us try to 
frame Sunday rule^, not for others, but for 
ourselves. " All things are lawful unto us, but 
all things are not expedient." We dare not 

» Gal. ii. 5. « I Cor. vii. 35. 

P 2 
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single out anyone act as in itself right on a 
week-day or wrong on a Sunday. We see the 
vast danger involved in making a gulf between 
what is secular and what is sacred. We believe 
that Christ has joined them together, and that 
it is not Christian wisdom or Christian piety to 
put them asunder. But at the same time, we 
are earnestly convinced of the value and blessing 
of special seasons of communion -with Grod; 
not that other seasons may be free to be without 
Him, but for the very purpose of reminding us 
that He claims them aW * 

For myself, I look upon a day of periodical 

rest as one of the greatest of the manifold 

blessings which God of his great goodness has 

bestowed upon us. Not as an obligation, but as 

a privilege, we should keep it and enjoy it in 

that manner which is best suited to our own 

individual needs ; and I regard its possession as 

of such incalculable advantage to us, that its 

value and importance could not be increased 

even if we had, as some unnecessarily and vainly 

seek, the Divine command to keep it. But, as 

Lord Macaulay said of the Puritans, that * they 

suppressed buU-baiting, not because it gave pain 

^ "Dx. '^M>^iet^^* Hacreow Sennons.' 
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to the bull, but because it gave pleasure to the 
spectators ' ; so, in the same spirit, the Puritans 
of the present day grudge, and, if possible, 
would deprive us of 

the breeze 
That plays with Sabbath flowers ; the clouds that play 
With Sabbath winds ; the hum of Sabbath bees ; 
The Sabbath walk ; the skylark's Sabbath lay ; 
The silent sunshine of the Sabbath-day. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

When in Paris I wanted to get a French Bible 
to give to a French friend, but, although we 
searched through the quarter in which religious 
book-shops is the specialty, we were a whole 
day before we succeeded in getting one. The 
first shop we went to was one of the largest 
bookseller's shops in Paris, and, after some con- 
siderable search, they dug out a New Testament 
However, after explaining to them that that 
was only half the Bible, they had another 
search, which ended in their exhuming a sort of 
Scripture history, which they declared was the 
only thing they had, unless I took a Latin 
Bible. In the next shop, where they said they 
kept Bibles, I could only get what they called a 
* Bible for families,* which was a sort of running 
commentary, without the text. At last I suc- 
ceeded, and bought a recent translation of the 
Bible by a private individual. I could, of course, 
have got a "Prot^s^t'a.tvt Bible in French from the 
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Bible Society's dep6t, but that was not what I 
wanted, as my friend was a Catholic. The 
priests allow no one to read the Bible for himself 
under twenty years of age, and few grown up 
people ever read it. Frenchmen have assured 
me that there is hardly a Catholic family in 
France that has a Bible in their house. Yet the 
French, as everyone knows, are a charming 
people, and France is a delightful country ta 
live in. 

Moral — In this Bible land of ours, what thea 
ought we to be ? 

But, delightful as Paris was, I began to feel 
at length as if I could hardly breathe in it, and 
longed to be reefing topsails again before a 
black north-easter ; but as that luxury was not 
available, I got away into the country, and 
settled down in the middle of an enormous; 
valley, bounded by the distant mountains, richly 
wooded, and with a fine river flowing through 
it. The panorama down the valley was on the 
grandest scale, and a constant breeze bfew 
through it, laden with the perfume of a joyous 
land of com and fruit and vines. There were 
no poor there, the vast mass of the people being, 
independent and self-sustaining, though not rich. 
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But there were no country-seats nor large houses 
to be seen, as are seen by thousands in old 
England. Material prosperity was very equally 
shared by all, and so far so good ; but co- 
existent with it was a dead level of intelUgence 
and culture. There seemed to be no men 
qualified by superior position or education to 
take the lead in questions of public importance, 
and they consequently accorded unquestioning 
obedience in all things to their official bell- 
wether — the Sous-prefect. 

I got into cheerful, comfortable quarters at a 
small inn, with an honest set of people who 
lived in a homely way. Its chief frequenters 
were the engine-drivers and stokers from the 
large railway station near by, about half-a-dozen 
of whom daily dined together. At first I lived 
in my own rooms ; but, finding it lonely, I asked 
permission to join the locomotives' table ; and 
most agreeable, intelligent, well-bred, and amus- 
ing fellows they were — at least a dozen grades 
in the social scale in advance of their English 
comrades. 

On Sunday I looked into the fine old parish 
church during Mass. The population of the 
place was 6,000, and the congregation was com- 
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posed of about 500 women, 80 school children, 
and 12 men. 

My sight did not improve, even under country 
air and morning headers into the river, so I took 
a journey of a thousand miles to Berlin, to con- 
sult the famous occulist, Dr. Graefe. At the 
cheerful hour of 2*30 A.M., I parted from my 
kind friends, who accompanied me to the station, 
and in thirteen hours arrived at Strasburg. I 
travelled third-class, and felt as stiff and sore as 
if I had walked it ; however, dinner and the 
sight of the quaint, calm old town on a clear 
fresh August evening soon revived me. The 
cathedral, as everyone knows, is beautiful be- 
yond description ; and the town was — alas ! 
it no longer is — an antique gem, all angles and 
gables and picturesque irregularities. 

Arriving at Berlin, I found that the Pro- 
fessor's hours of consultation were from 6 to 8 
P.M. Accordingly, I presented myself at his 
residence at six o'clock, where I found at least 
thirty people on the same errand as myself. 
From the rate at which they were summoned 
into the Doctor's room, it became evident that 
not half of us could be seen that night ; and, 
moreover, it was palpable that the servant was 
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guided by an occult law of selection in sum- 
moning the patients out, which rendered one*s 
chance more than ever dubious. 

One by one my fellow-patients began to steal 
out of the waiting-room, and, following suit, I 
saw them besieging this functionary to get 
themselves first called. The great man's great 
man stood like a king surrounded by his 
courtiers, with one hand behind his back. Into 
this hand I soon saw an old boy furtively drop 
a coin, which piece of bribery and corruption I 
defeated by instantly slipping in my card. The 
fellow did not see who gave him tine money, 
and, turning round, held up my card enquiringly. 
I gave him a nod, and, singular to say, I was 
called in five minutes afterwards. Dr. Graefe 
recommended a fortnight's treatment in his 
private hospital, and then a month in Switzer- 
land. 

This, my last cruise, I shall relate in fuller 
detail than I have hitherto found space for, 
because I think that every young fellow, if he 
can possibly manage it, should visit Switzerland 
while he is young. I have seen the glories of 
the Indies, the bright calm beauty of inland 
China, the blue skies and rich landscapes of 
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Italy, the purple hills and ruined temples of 
Greece, the virgin forests and park-like lands of 
Tartary, the wild grandeurs of iceberg and 
glacier in Arctic seas, but Switzerland — three 
or four days' journey from our own doors — 
outstrips them all in those features which each 
alike possess, and wherein mutual comparison is 
possible. 

No scenery on the earth's surface elevates 
the soul like Swiss scenery. Praise and prayer, 
wonder and awe, rapture and joy fill and burst 
from one's heart hour after hour, and day after 
day, among those Delectable Mountains, What 
fun, too, there is in the pleasant excursions in 
which one joins with holiday-making families, 
whose acquaintance you make when you come 
into the civilized haunts from severer work. 
Unfortunately, in this bustling, busy life we 
have no time to enjoy our friends, and must 
relinquish all expectation of it until we meet 
hereafter, or the friendships which one makes in 
Switzerland would alone be a sufficient induce- 
ment for going there. 

Then there is the 'stern joy' which Alpine 
climbers feel in surmounting tough ascents, 
which beats fox-hunting. The swarm of fellows 
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who yearly pour out of London and elsewhere to 
risk their precious necks, and court danger for the 
mere zest of it, is one of the happiest signs of 
the times — one of the clearest indications that 
the old pluck and hardihood of the English race 
still exists, in spite of town schools, comforters, 
and goloshes, desk-work, money-making, and 
the universal dread of that contemptible bogie : 
' What will people say ? ' Unfortunately, how- 
ever, one does not meet young business men in 
Switzerland, for it is they of all others who 
need its healthful and renovating influences for 
mind and body most. 

And a very inexpensive cruise it may be 
made. The great ascents are costly because 
guides are required for them ; but Switzerland 
has illimitable enjoyment, and danger, and ad- 
venture, and beauty to suit the poorest purse. 
With your knapsack upon your back, you may 
munch your bread and cheese, drink the sweet- 
est water by the way, sleep on new hay in a 
chilet, and enjoy yourself to an extent you have 
no idea of unless you have tried it, for a very 
moderate sum. 

In the following cruise I kept an accurate 
account of my expenses for the first ten days — 
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from Zurich down the Lake of Lucerne, the Via 
Mala, and by St. Peter's Thai and the Greina 
Pass, over the St. Gothard to Hospenthal ; and 
I find it amounted to icx) francs 85 centimes — 
stopping at the best hotels, and without any- 
special study of economy. If I had been so 
inclined I might have travelled much more 
cheaply. German students evidently do so. 
However, to show what may easily be accom- 
plished in a month, I will relate the details of 
my daily progress. 

Taking Dresden, Prague, and Munich on my 
way, I entered Switzerland by the Lake of Con- 
stance, and in the last days of August was walk- 
ing up the Righi with all my worldly goods 
upon my back. On arriving at the hotel at the 
top, late in the evening, I threw my knapsack 
off with thankfulness and drank two teapots full 
of tea, which revived me to such an extent that 
I lay awake all night, and was just beginning to 
make a hopeful attempt to doze off, when the 
house was thrown into an uproar by the blow- 
ing of horns, and the eighty-five travellers which 
it contained being roused up, according to the 
vile custom which prevails there, to see the sun 
rise ; but not a particle of commiseration had I 
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for them when they returned from the summit, 
and I learnt that a Nemesis had descended on 
them in the shape of a mist, which had effec- 
tually shrouded everything. 

After a comfortable breakfast I jogged down 
to Weggis, with a glorious panorama before me 
all the way, and was already in love with Swit- 
zerland. Below me lay the blue lake of Lucerne, 
with a white sail here and there upon it By 
its shores were whitewashed villages with red 
roofs and towering mountains rising from it of 
most vivid green at their base, and of pure white 
snow upon their summits. The cow-bells coming 
down the wind, the invigorating exercise, and 
the sweet mountain air, made me feel a new 
being after the Berlin hospital, and compelled 
me to stop every now and then and exclaim, 
' How jolly ! ' 

Thence by steamer down the unrivalled lake 
to Fluellen, a superb walk to Amsteg, and on 
next day in a pouring rain through a gorge full 
of mist to Andermatt. In the afternoon I 
pushed on over the Oberalp, on my way to 
Disentis, snowing, blowing, and the mist so thick 
that at times I could not see twenty yards a- 
head of me. I was seven thousand feet above 
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the sea, and the black mountains sprinkled with 
patches of snow, three thousand feet above, 
looked down upon me through the mist like 
giants. A dreary, lonely walk it was, among 
the unknown mountains, in which it would have 
been creditable even for a Mark Tapley to have 
felt jolly ; and right thankful was I to bring up 
for the night at a place called Sedrun, for I was 
not in walking condition. 

Next morning, when I left, it was a bright 
bracing, sunny, regular Sunday morning. After 
passing Disentis the view became very fine — 
snow fields behind, and a long grdfen valley 
before, through which a torrent rushed. The 
shadows of the clouds were moving along the 
mountain sides, and sunshine and summer 
winds were streaming down upon me, and again 
I felt, * How jolly ! ' In the afternoon I reached 
Trons, where I was obliged to halt, having 
sprained my foot. Next morning I got under 
weigh, and passed down the valley among or- 
chards and new-mown hay. Such a glorious 
day, lifting the heart like wine. Early in the 
afternoon I reached Ilanz, and was obliged to 
lay up on account of my sprained foot being 
badly swollen. There was not a soul stopping 
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at the large hotel ; It was a dreary place, so I 
left next morning, and travelled along a fine 
road flanked by old ruined castles perched on 
stupendous masses of rock. It was a burning 
hot day, and glad was I to get into the Aigle 
d'Or at Tusis, to hold immediate conference 
with the head waiter, and to inspect the carte. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Next morning I entered the glorious gorge of 
the Via Mala — a mountain of rock split in twain, 
spanned by little bridges, a roaring gulf below, 
and towering cliffs above. My knapsack, which 
weighed twelve pounds, I had ceased to feel ; 
and until I took it off, and felt like a ship with- 
out ballast, I was unconscious of carrying it. 
After leaving Splugen in the afternoon, I be- 
came aware of a man in a shirt and soldier's 
trousers walking about fifty yards behind me. 
When I slackened my pace he lagged behind, 
when I pushed on he did the same, and when I 
sat down by the road the hungry-looking vil- 
lain stopped and looked behind him. This Via 
Mala is, as its name implies, a road of ill-repyte, 
and there was no doubt about this fellow's in- 
tentions. Nothing would have been gained by 
my precipitating matters, so I kept my eye over 
my shoulder, and my knife handy. 

The road was lonely, and it soon got dusk, 

Q 
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and I fancied that he expected confederates to 
join him, as he often looked behind. In the 
evening I arrived at a wretched place, called 
Hinterheim, and as there was no inn, I had to 
put up at an ostcria. In the smoke-blacked 
public room I was waiting for and watching my 
eggs and bacon being fried, when in came 
another hungry-looking villain, who sat himself 
down opposite me at the table, and in broken 
English began to talk to me, trying to find out 
what I was doing here, and where I was going. 
He did not learn much ; but I gathered from 
him that he was an Italian, and when young 
had been in England with a hurdy-g^rdy. After 
supper, as I was very tired, I asked to be shown 
where I was to sleep ; but before leaving I 
drew my knife out of its sheath and carelessly 
played with it, cutting a slice off the table to 
try its pretty edge ; and when my distinguished 
vis'd^vis had sufficiently observed it, I -walked 
out. 

In my room, which was on the ground floor, 
and in another part of the rambling building, I 
was sitting smoking, when I heard a step in the 
distance stealthily approaching. I kiept my eye 
on the door, and presently it opened, and the 
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landlord poked his head in, and intimated to me 
in a hoarse whisper that my late acquaintance 
was up to no good, and as there was no fasten- 
ing on the door he advised me to barricade it 
with the washing-stand ; upon which he with- 
drew his head, and the echo of his footsteps 
in the silent building died away. The stand 
was perfectly useless for securing the door, but 
if I was not sleeping too heavily it would pei- 
haps wake me if it were moved ; so with my 
knife under my pillow, and God * about my bed,' 
I soon fell asleep, and when I awoke the sun 
was streaming in through the uncurtained win- 
dow. * Be not afraid of sudden fear, neither of 
the desolation of the wicked, when it cometh. 
For the Lord shall be thy confidence, and shall 
keep thy foot from being taken. When thou 
liest down, thou shalt not be afraid : yea, thou 
shalt lie down, and thy sleep shall be sweet.* 

As I had no particular plan in view, except 
to keep out of the track of tourists, and in the 
hope of meeting with more interesting incidents 
than if I kept to beaten routes, I left the high 
road at Hinterheim to explore the St. Peter's 
Thai region, which is not mentioned in the 
guide books ; and on the above-mentioned 

Q 2 
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morning, the first of September, with a country 
lad as guide, I started oflF, and after a long day 
of hard walking — now over mountains where 
the snow lies all the year round — now down to 
the bottom of fine gorges, worthy of lingering 
over — over hills and valleys, I came to the 
lonely wooden village of Vrin, where I had to 
beg a night's lodging of the Cur^, a worthy 
hospitable man, and with whom I spent a plea- 
sant evening. Latin was the only language we 
knew anything of in common ; and although 
our difficulties were increased by our diflference 
of pronunciation, we managed to get along veiy 
fairly until he showed me to my bed, which was 
stuffed with new hay, and sweetly scented the 
little roam. 

Leaving a souvenir with my good host, I 
parted with him early in the morning, and, 
under the pilotage of another lad, started for 
Olivone by way of the Greina Pass. It was a 
dull, cold morning when we commenced the 
ascent of the mountains we had to cross, and 
\vhich soon developed itself into a driving mist 
which chilled and wetted us through ; thence 
we got down upon a drear, bleak, and hideous 
moorlaivd. Geltvu^ through it we came to some 
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chilets, where a few herdsmen live during the 
summer. In the one we entered the man spoke 
French, and told me that the road I had come 
over was nothing to what was before me, and 
that I should have to 'tal^e care' — words of 
ominous meaning from a herdsman of those 
mountains, who make light of all ordinary moun- 
tain dangers. 

By-and-by it cleared a bit, and we came to 
the open jaws of a terrific gorge by a path about 
eight inches wide, rudely cut by the peasants in 
the almost perpendicular side of the smooth 
rock which formed the south side of the gorge, 
and along this I was to walk like a fly on a 
wall. I was already done up with the wet, cold, 
and previous work ; my sprained ankle was very 
shaky ; I could not understand a word of the 
lad's language, nor he of mine. Below was the 
abyss, thousands of feet to the bottom, up from 
which came the distant roar of the torrent rush- 
ing through its dark depths, and hid from view 
by the trees growing aboVe it, which looked 
dwarfed to the size of cabbages. On my right 
the precipice went straight down from the ledge 
on which I stood, and on my left the black bare 
rock ran up into the clouds, and of just suffi- 
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cient slope to ensure my slipping off the ledge, 
in the event of my trying to lean against it 
This lasted for about three hundred yards, and 
then came a quarter of a mile of very little 
better footing — on my right the jagged rocks 
still ever so far below, and the black void at 
the bottom where no sun's rays ever fell. At 
places where the ledge had crumbled away, and 
the rock was as smooth as the side of a house, 
requiring one to take a long stride to reach the 
recommencement of the path, my guide used to 
look back to see if I had got over or had dis- 
appeared. 

At length the hideous business terminated, 
and we branched off on to firm land, and lying 
bright below, the peaceful lowlands came in sight, 
and a green valley, at the bottom of which lay 
the town we were bound for — an inn, and dinner. 

Jollity again supervened when I jumped into a 
diligence starting for Biasca, on the St. Gothard 
road. I had had enough of walking, and my 
ankles were badly swollen. At Biasca the great 
diligence from Italy picked me up, and with six 
horses — three abreast — brought us gallantly 
over the St. Gothard, and put me down at Hos- 
penthal. 
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There I had to lay up for a couple of days ; 
but the society of pleasant English tourists in 
an excellent hotel was a highly agreeable 
change, and I was within an ace of abandoning 
my designs on any further peaks and passes for 
the sake of accompanying a family party, con- 
sisting of one young lady and other members of 
it, into Italy. Very, lonely indeed I felt for the 
next day or two after parting from them, as I 
wended my solitary way over the Furca and the 
Rhone glacier to Viesch, and thence up the 
Eggishorn. 

It was a dense fog during the day I was there, 
but leaving the hotel I pushed up through the 
fog and reached the summit, where all was blue 
sky and sunshine, and the centre of such a pano- 
rama as alone would repay one for making the 
Swiss pilgrimage. The rolling mists below 
glistened with intense whiteness under the bright 
sun ; to the northward were black gulfs where 
winds were brewing ; to the eastward, black 
needle-points of mountain summits peered up 
strangely through the clouds ; and to the west- 
ward all was sharp and clear, except where the 
sunlight, falling through the gauze-like mist 
athwart the green slopes of the mountains, shed 
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a dream-like glory on them. The great glacier 
at my feet swept by ; and if, thought I, there is 
one place more than another where man is sur- 
rounded by * the splendours and the immensi- 
ties/ surely it is on the Eggishorn on a misty 
morning. 

Down to Briegg I had a delightful afternoon's 
walk. I found that I could keep up an easy, 
swinging pace, carrying my knapsack for thirty 
miles a day, without over-fatigue. Thus through 
Visp, and on to Zermatt ; up to the Riffelberg, 
and past the Matterhorn. Magnificent rock, 
with his broad breast fronting you, his back and 
loins covered with pure snow, and a glacier 
issuing from between his outstretched paws. 
There he reposes, standing out clear against the 
sky, like a colossal Sphinx, calmly looking 
down upon the world, with forehead reared 
aloft five thousand feet above the snow-fields at 
his base. 

About four o'clock on the following inorning 
a party of three of us, and our three guides, 
started for the ascent of Monte Rosa, the second 
highest mountain in Europe, and 15,200 feet 
above the sea ; Mont Blanc being 15,800 feet, 
but much less diflEicult of ascent. We were an 
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hour crossing the glacier, four hours steady 
pounding up easy snow-slopes, and one hour of 
uninterrupted horror on the arete. This ridge, 
which leads to the highest peak, is a knife-edge 
of snow with a fall of ten thousand feet on each 
side. Here and there jutting rocks bar the way, 
whose slippery sides have to be climbed round, 
and on which the merest crack for toe or finger 
affords a welcome hold. Black mists, or what 
the inhabitants of the lower world would call 
clouds, were rolling and tumbling about at our 
feet ; mountain summits of fair height were far 
away below ; and when we looked straight down 
from where we were climbing, nothing could be 
seen but indistinct dark chasms, cold streams of 
mist sweeping up the mountain's side, and 
down into the endless depths snow and rock — 
rock and snow. 

Clinging to the rocks ovefhanging bottomless 
abysses benumbed both hands and brain, and 
a more ghastly business I never encountered. 
When we reached the summit the weather was 
so thick that we could see nothing — not that we 
cared whether we saw anything or not — so, 
after luncheon and a pipe, we returned the way 
we came. Just as we had cleared the arite^ a 
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Storm of thunder, lightning, and snow burst 
upon us ; there was as much lightning below us 
and around us as above us, and the grand scene 
was wild and awfuL It was so thick that we 
could see but a very short distance in advance ; 
so we were roped together, about tAvelve feet 
apart. When the storm ceased the guides 
struck up a song, and away we went tearing 
down the slopes, and up to our knees in snow. 
They never faltered, but ran as true as hounds 
on a burning scent. Our return was as enliven- 
ing as the ascent was toilsome, and so ended a 
day as full of excitement as I ever spent. Time, 
thirteen hours. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Next day being Sunday, I walked down to 
Zermatt. Service was held in the hotel, which 
it was delightful to attend again. Over the St. 
Theodule Pass into Piedmont, and down the 
fine Tournache Valley ; one last fond look at 
the towering Matterhorn, and thence to Aosta 
under the blue Italian sky. The Valle d* Aosta 
is very interesting, with its vine terraces on 
steep mountain-sides ; great moraines of extinct 
glaciers, like gigantic railway embankments left 
unfinished ; cottages thousands of feet up the 
precipices, and Mont Blanc itself at the head of 
the grand valley. 

Over the Col du G6ant, eleven thousand feet 
above the sea, and down the Mer de Glace, 
leaping over unfathomable crevasses, guide and 
I were roped together, or worked independently 
when getting over the complicated and labyrin- 
thine masses of ice in the sirac. The scenery 
was magnificent— the glacier valley piled with 
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morning, and piercing cold. The snow was 
very deep, and the walking consequently heavy. 
We tramped on in the cold for three hours 
and a half in silence ; our mode of travel- 
ling, roped together in single file, in the wild 
morning, not being conducive to conversation, 
except when we shuffled past a place where 
avalanches fall, and where a guide was killed a 
few months back, when oneself and one's next 
astern compared sensations, and enquired after 
one another's toes, from which all feeling had 
by this time departed. On our route we heard 
the avalanches falling like the sound of distant 
thunder. When we got to the Mur de la Cdte, 
which is a perpendicular iceberg, it was blowing 
half a gale of wind. Steps had to be cut all the 
way up that steep wall of solid ice, during which 
operation we were in instant nearness of being 
blown off the face of the wall by the force of 
the wind, which was dead in our teeth, and 
which we had to lean forward against to pre- 
serve our equilibrium. We were upwards of 
half an hour climbing this; and when we cleared 
the mur we were nearly frozen. Up the re- 
maining snow-slopes we were almost smothered 
by the dry sjcvow-dust of the tourmente. At last. 
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much exhausted, and faint with the rarefied air, 
we reached the summit. No one, of course, cared 
a straw for the view ; and as we feared we were 
all frost-bitten, we started back as soon as pos- 
sible — two of the party being so done up that 
they had to be supported. 

Next morning, when I went to see my com- 
rades, I found the doctor lancing the toes of 
two— one of whom lost a joint, and they were 
both in a bad way when I left Chamounix. 
Mine remained dead for four days, and then 
revived. But we were all delighted with the 
ex^pedition. 

Alpine climbing is almost entirely a matter 
of weather ; and in fine weather any strong 
young lady could walk up Mont Blanc. The 
season was now so advanced that there remained 
nothing more to do. I had been a day or two 
short of a month in Switzerland, and I look 
back upon it as one of the best spent months of 
my life. With great sadness I drove down to 
Geneva, in company with one of my compa- 
nions of the ascent. The setting sun was shed- 
ding a warm after-glow upon the snowy summit 
of Mont Blanc, when at the turn of the road we 
bade adieu to the 'Monarch of Mountains,\and 
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one's heart felt full as when one parts with a 
dear friend. It was the same when I saw the 
last of the Matterhom, coming down the Val 
Toumache. I stood and waved my hat to him 
and said, * Good-bye, old fellow ! ' just as if he 
heard me, and I felt quite a choking in the throat 

Mountains awaken a strange human interest 
and affection, and this explains why one can 
travel alone so satisfactorily in Switzerland. 
After a month spent in the open air, Paris on 
my return seemed positively loathsome. I felt 
a longing for the mountains, a craving for a pre- 
cipitous ascent ; and the roar of the - mountain 
torrents, and the music of pebbly streams and of 
cattle-bells at evenings, kept ringing in my ears. 

Would that every young fellow could get 
away among the mountains and have his limbs 
and heart strengthened, and his eyes and mind 
opened while they are capable of enlarge- 
ment and expansion, and before they are irrevo- 
cably set and fixed in the narrow conventional 
moulds ! * Home-keeping youths have ever 
homely wits,' but a well-planned month or two 
abroad opens new horizons of thought and ex- 
perience, which in itself is a valuable educa- 
tion. 
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Moreover, and especially, would that all could 
get away among the mountains while their 
l>earts are fresh and susceptible to their up-lift- 
ing and bracing influence ; because, as no other 
scenery has the power of doing. 

They lift us to the land where all is fair, 
The land of which we dream, 

and, as naught else that is visible can do, they 
draw us to Him whose ' righteousness is like the 
great mountains,* and lead us in rapture to ex- 
claim, * O, all ye works of the Lord, bless ye the 
Lord ! praise him, and magnify Him for ever ! ' 
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CONCLUSION. 

On returning to England I went to the Ad- 
miralty and put my name down for a ship, and 
was in London, getting together the things that 
I should require, when a chance meeting led to 
my paying a visit to the Kentish coast, where 
dwelt a fairy princess with the queen her mother, 
whose radiance had shone across my path in 
former years in a certain Priory, where erst they 
dwelt dispensing bounteous hospitality, and o 
whom then this pilgrim truly felt that 

But to see her was to love her, 
Love but her and love for ever. 

But yet to whom 

He never told his love, 
But let concealment like a worm i' the bud, 
&c. &c. &c. 

It was on a dark December day when J rang 
at their outer gate, and an ancient servitor — not 
without misgivings — admitted me, for my beard 
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had grown in foreigil travel, and my apparel had 
somewhat of a Bohemian cast. But suffice it 
to say that when next the castle-gates were 
opened, and I emerged from that enchanted 
palace, I felt, though December's skies were cold 
and grey, that 

Life was transformed in the soft and tender 

Light of love, as a volume dun 
Of rolling smoke becomes a wreathM splendour 

In the declining sun. 

Many giants, in the shape of the usual in- 
superable difficulties on such occasions, had to 
be slain ; but before that short February month 
its seeming too long course had run, that * sweet 
doubling of our single life * which men call mar- 
riage had, with one of the merriest maids of 
England, changed the current of my life. 

And here, young men, let me say a very few 
words to you on this — 

the only bliss 
Of Paradise that has survived the fall, — 

on wedded love. Thousands of our country- 
men and countrywomen never reach this high 
estate, and tens of thousands only enter it when 
their * hearts are dry as summer dust,' and their 

love for one another, or what remains of it, has 

R 2 
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become formal and common-place, — a matter of 
more or less suitable or unsuitable house-keeping. 
Many, when love, the heavenly messenger, 
first visits them, question him as to what the 
object of their love is * worth ; * they want an 
auctioneer's valuation of a human heart, and set 
themselves down with pen and paper to calcu- 
late whether they can afford to love — as base a 
calculation as selfish and foolish man ever pro- 
pounded to himself. I am not addressing * the 
children of this world.' They are quite consis- 
tent in foUowirtg the current maxims of the 
world, in worshipping the * brute-god Mammon,* 
and in having an unlimited faith in machinery, 
coal, cotton, iron, facts. They walk by sight, 
and not by faith, and they doubtless know their 
own business best. I am now speaking exclu- 
sively to those whom Christ calls * the children 
of light,* and I ask you whence love comes? 
Do not your own hearts confirm what the Bible 
says, that * Love is of God ? * Or do you sup- 
pose that the love of lads and lasses is a dif- 
ferent love from that of which the Bible speaks ? 

* As the ancients agree,' said Captain Shandy, 

* there are two different and distinct kinds of 
love ; the first without mother, where Venus 
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had nothing to do ; the second begotten of 
Jupiter and Dione/ . . . 

* Pray, brother/ quoth my uncle Toby, * what 
has a man who believes in God to do with this ?* 
Aye, that is the answer that will settle more 
questions than one. Our political economists 
preach against what they term the cruel folly of 
marrying without means, and the results ; but I 
ask, * What has a man who believes in God to 
do with that ? ' 

When God awakens mutual love in the hearts 
of young people, what is it for but that they 
may become man and wife, and that He may 
multiply His blessings upon them ? and when 
they resist that divine influence from pru- 
dental motives, they resist Him who sent it. 
* Children are an heritage of the Lord,' now as 
ever, and there is no more indisputable truth 
than that 'When God sends mouths He will 
send bread to fill them.* Early marriages, 
heaven-directed, are a blessing, personally and 
nationally. 

A loving heart and leal within 
Are better than gowd or gentle kin, 

and people ,who call themselves Christians, and 
who hesitate to obey the best impulse of their 
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hearts because they have not, as they fancy, 
money enough, are cowards. The best mar- 
riage portion that young men and maidens 
who believe in God can have, is that which is 
contained in the last sixteen verses of the sixth 
chapter of St. Matthew, which alone is a suffi- 
cient portion for anyone to marry on ; and if 
such a faith as this demands is beyond you, you 
may depend upon it that yours is no living faith. 

And now reader, and brother voyager of mine 
for these forty years, farewell ! When first we 
got under weigh our ship bore the name which 
you see on the page-headings, but in mid-pas- 
sage the owner of another craft hailed to say 
that * These Forty Years ' was his ship's name, 
and to avoid collision we were obliged to go 
about. In that manoeuvre, * Ready, O ready!' 
is the first naval word of command, and becomes 
as good a title as any other for a book addressed 
to young fellows. 

* Ready, O ready * may you cheerily face the 
chances and changes of life, and when the voy- 
age is ended. Ready, O ready may you be to 
glide into the harbour of rest. Finally, * rejoice 
O young man, in thy youth,' and give rein to the 
promptings of ambition. Curb not the hope of 
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achieving aught that you have set your heart 
upon. Be not too readily subservient to the 
opinions and examples of others, nor weakly 
sensitive to the misrepresentation and littleness 
you will meet with in the world. To the young 
all things are possible, for they have the ball at 
their feet, and one of the most common self-re- 
proaches of age arises from the remembrance 
of the false diffidence with which we abandoned 
the day-dreams of our youth. Therefore, Met 
thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth ' 
with a vision of success and distinction which 
may be realised even beyond your widest ex- 
pectations, if only your heart beat strong and 
steadily, and that which it prompts you to do 
you do with all your might. 

* Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth,* while 
life lies bright before you, and create for your- 
self' a high ideal, even though you should never 
attain to it. Enjoy the pleasures of hope while 
you may, for disenchantment will come soon 
enough,, and in the words of my early teacher, 
noble Charles Kingsley — * lord of the lion 
heart,' whose * Westward Ho ! ' sounded Hea- 
venward Ho ! to me in early days of gloom and 
depression — 
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When all the world is young, lad. 

And all the trees are green ; 
And every goose a swan, lad, 

And every lass a queen ; 
Then hey for boot and horse, lad, 

And round the world away ; 
Young blood must have its course, lad. 

And every dog his day. 

WTien all the world is old, lad, 

And all the trees are brown ; 
And all the sport is stale, lad, 

And all the wheels run down ; 
Creep home, and take your place there. 

The spent and maimed among : 
God grant you find one face there, 

You loved when all was young. 

This closing happiness, which now is mine, 
God grant indeed that it may be yours, young 
fellows. 
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TwentT beautiful and Permanent Photographs afker dte most oeUnoei 
KnriitK. Painters. With Desaripdve Letteiptess. One Volume, demy 4CX 
xloch extra, gilt edges, lu. 

THE PICTURE GALLERY OF SACRBD ART. 



Containing Twent^r rerr fine Examples in Pennanent fl in t n ura nhy 

Old Masters. With DNescripdve Letterpcess. Demy 4S0. ckaek ""-r^y^ ^ic 

SEA-GULL ROCK. 



By J;.-LSS Sandbac, of the Frendi Academy. Ti i iMlitr d by 
Black. M..\. >\'ith Serenty-aine very beantifiil WoodoBs. KoyaL 
ckfCh extra, gilt ed^cs* jt. 6a, 

\* A delighcfoHy aninsing book far Boys. 

MERIDIAN A. 

AdTeBCores of Three Rassaxts and Three EogfisImKB in S< 
IcLBS Vbknb. TransLued trom the French. With mnmr 
Royal iCffi»x cicch extra, gik edfes^ 7*. 6d. 

%* i:ai>xmwich**XbeScft4Sd[rsRo(^" A capiial bock fiv 

REYNARD THE POX. 

TfcK Ptc« TtaasliS» by the iate TiioacAS Roscoel Widk 
dawd e»;c6si» lUxsscadcos en Wood, after Designs hy- A. J. 
f«nil iccx\ dcch exta. 

t«*4eB« cf ^v 1 - p. ^-"S'^^:^^ S 




List of Publications, 



TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES UNDER 

THE SEA. 

Qy Jules Verne. Translated and Edited by the Rev. L. P. Mbkcibr, MA. 
"Wth One Hundred and Thirteen very graphic Woodcuts. Large post 8vo. 
cloth extra, gilt edges, zos. 6d. [Ready. 






^ Uniform with the First Edition of " The Adventures of a Young 
Naturalist." This work combines an excellent description of the Natursd 
History and Physical Featiures of the Sea with a most amusing and humorous 
«tory. 

THE STORY WITHOUT AN END. 

From the German. By the late Mrs.^ Sarah T. Austin. With Fifteen 
•exquisite Drawings by E. V. B. Printed in Colours in Facsimile. An 
entirely New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 4to. cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

THE HARTZ MOUNTAINS. 

3y Henry Blackburn. With numerous Illustrations. [In the Press, 

THE MASTER'S HOME-CALL; 

•or Brief Memorials of Alice Frances Bickersteth. By her father, the Rev. 
£. H. Bickersteth, M.A. 32mo. cloth gilt, xs. 

THE HYMNAL COMPANION' TO THE BOOK 
OF COMMON PRAYER. 

Organist's Edition, fcap. 4to. cloth, 7J. td, [Now ready. 

*«* This Edition will be foimd very useful and convenient for Home Use 
.at the Piano. 

HORACE BUSHNELL.— SERMONS ON LIVING 

SUBJECTS. 

JBy Horace Bushnell. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7;. (td. 

FIFTEEN YEARS OF PRAYER. 

By iRENiBus Prime, Author of " The Power of Prayer," &c. Small post 
:8vo., cloth, 3J. td. 

PRECES VETERUM. 

Sive Orationes devota eA operibus SS. Hieronymi, Augustini, Bedae Vene- 
aabilis, Alcuini, Anselmi, Bemardi, aliorumque sanctorum, at^ue e Liturgiis 
Primitivis, excexptae ; et in usum hodiemorum ecclesiae Anghcanae filiorum 
accommodate ; Fluribus cum Hvmnis Coaevis. CoUegit et Edidit Joannes 
F. France. Crown 8vo., bevelled cloth, red edges, y. [Now ready. 

SACRED RECORDS, &c., in Verse. 

By *ie Rev. C. B. TaVler, Author of "Truth," " Earnestness," &c. Fcas* 
3vo., cloth extra, m. td. VJ* OctoUr. 
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POEMS OP THE INNER LIFE. 

A New Edition, revised, with many additional Poems inserted by permisaai> 
of the best liring Authors. Small post 8vo., cloth, 5X. [In October, 



New Volume of the " John Halifax " Series o/Girrs Books. 

AN ONLY SISTER. 

By Madame Guizot db Witt. With Six Illustrations. Small post 8to., 
doth, 4f . 

•^* The Editor's Preface says : ** Of this story, written expressly for my 
series, and not to appear in its original French for some time to come, I have 
almost nothing to say : it speaks for itself. In it the Author paints r«J 
French life, amd the real Frenchwoman in her best and noblest type." 

MARIGOLD MANOR. 

By Miss Waxing. With Introduction by the Rev. A. Sewell. Widi 
Illustratioas. [/« November. 

THESE FORTY YEARS. 
A Book for Boys. By Capt. Alston. [/» November. 

New Five-Shilling Volume by the Author of " John Halifaxy 

THE ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE. 

A New and Oririnal Work by the Author of " John Halifax, Gentleman." 
With numerous Illustrations by Miss Patbrson. Square doth extra, gilt 
«dges» 5*- \Now ready. 

\* A capital book for a School Prize for Children fix>m Seven to Fourteen. 

SPRAY FROM THE WATER OF ELISEN- 

BRUNNEN : 

Sketches of Life and Manners at a German Watering-place. By Godfrkt 
Matnau). Small post 8vo., fancy boards. iln November. 

CRADOCK NOWELL. 

By R. D Blackmore, Author of " Loma Doone " aad ** Clam Vaughan." 
Ddigentiy revVsed acnd t^-^Vo^tv; uniform with the Cheap EUlitions of 
•* Loma Uoonc,*' " C\anLN*.>aL^aa»..* %.^, ^\saJJLV»t.8yo., doth extra, 6s. 

Mtv Hnvemier. 
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KILMENY. 

Jl Novel. By William Black, Author of "A Dauajter of Heth." New 

And thoroughly revised Edition ; uniform with the Cheap Editions of "A 

Daughter of Heth," " In Silk Attire," " Loma Doone," &c. Small postSvo., 

-doth, 6s. [In October, 

ACTS OF GALLANTRY. 

JBy Lambton Young, C.E., Secretary of the Royal Humane Society. 
'Giving a detail of every Act for which the Silver Medal of the Royal Humane 
iSociety has been granted during the last Forty-one Years ; added to which is 
/the Warrant granting the Albert Medal, and a Detail of each of the Eighteen 
Acts for which this Decoration has Jseen grafted. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 
•js. 6d. [Now ready* 

A HISTORY OF MERCHANT SHIPPING. 

By W. S. Lindsay. [In the^u. 

The New Volumes of Low s Copyright Cheap Editions ofAmericmM, 

Authors are: 

WE GIRLS. 

By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 

AND 

BACK-LOG STUDIES. 

By Charles Dudley Warner, Author of " My Summer in a Garden." 

Each Volume complete in itself, price xs. 6d. ; enamelled flexible cover, 
.2f. cloth. 

New Volumes of Tauchnitz^ Translations from^ the German. 
THE PRINCESS OF THE MOOR. 
.By Miss Marlitt. a vols, each sewed, xs. 6^., doth, %s. [Now ready. 

THE GREEKS OF TO-DAY. 

By Charles K. Tuckermann, late Minister Resident of the U. S. at 
Athens. Crown 8vo. cloth. [In October. 

THE ROMANCE OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 

Crown 8vo. cloth. [In October. 

ATLANTIC ESSAYS. 
By Thomas Wbntworth Higgwsok. ^maJQi vwXVf<k» OirjOb^^* 
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NOVELS. 

ST. CECILIA. 

A Modern Tale of Real Life. 3 vols, post 8vo., 31J. 6d. 

WHEN GEORGE THE THIRD WAS KING. 

3 vols, post 8vO., 21S. 

MARTIN'S VINEYARD. 
By Agnss Harrison. Crown 8vo. cloth, xor. 6d, 

COMPTON FRIARS. 

By the Author of " Mary Powell." Crown 8vo. cloth, 10*. 6d^ 



BANCROFT'S HISTORY OF AMERICA. 

Vol. X. (completing the Work.) [Skcrtly. 

New and cheaper ediiioHf 5s, 

CHRIST IN SONG. 

Hirmns of Immanuel, selected from all Ages, with Notes. By Philif 
ScHAFP, D.D. Crown 8vo., toned paper, heautifiilly printed at the Chiswick 
Press. With Initial Letters and Ornaments, and handsomely bound. 

*' If works of a reli^ous character are ever seasonable as g^t-books. that 
time ceitainVy \s CYvnsxxoas. Foremost among them we have ' Ch^st in 
Song* by Dr. PVv\\vp ^OmJR, ». coTK^tiWi -asvd carefully selected 'Lyra 
Chnstolog>ca/ em^itacm^ VJRa OM^ct-^V-rnflfi. vso^^t^Kss^^ of our 

Loi4 from aiu ases, dtaomxoXtfH»> «iA vsa^aKfc, — T\mw. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST. 
BBOTT (Ji S. C.) History of Frederick the Great, 

with numerous Illustrations. 8vo. z/. is. 

About in the World, by the author of " The 
Gentle Life." Crown 8vo. bevelled cloth, 4th edition. 6s, 

Adamson (Rev. T. H.) The Gospel according to St. 

Matthew, expounded. 8vo. xis. 

Adventures of a Young Naturalist. By Lucien Biart, 

with 117 beautiful Illustrations on Wood. Edited and adapted by 
Parker Gillmore, author of "All Round the World," ** Gun, Rod, and 
Saddle," &c. Post 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, new edition, 75. 6d, 
"The adventures are charmingly narrated." — AthetutuTn. 

Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds of the World, 

translated from the French of Victor Meunier, with engravings,. 2nd 
edition. 5J. 

** The book for all boys in whom the love of travel and adventure is 
strong. They will find here plenty to amuse them and much to instruct 
them oesides." — Times, 

Alcott (Miss) Old Fashioned Girl, best edition, small post 
8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 3;. dd. ; Low's Copyright Series, is. 6d. ; 
cloth, 2S. 



Little Women, Complete in i vol. fcap. 3J. 6d, 

Little Men : Life- at Plumfield with Jo's Boys* 

By the author of " Little Women." Small post 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 
3X. 6d. 

The Guardian says of " Little Women," that it is—" A bright, cheerful, 
healthy story — ^with a tinge of thoughtful gravity about it which reminds 
one of John Bunyan. The Athetueunt says of " Old- Fashioned Girl'* — 
" Let whoever wishes to read a bright, spirited, wholesome story, get 
the * Old Fashioned Girl ' at once.** 

Among the Arabs, a Narrative of Adventures in Algeria, by 
G. Naphegyi, M. D., a M. 7*. 6d. 

Andersen (Hans Christian) The Story of My Life. 8vo. 

xof. 6d. 

Fairy Tales, with Ulustrations in Colours by E. V. B. 

Royal 4to. cloth, x/. 5^. 

Andrews (Dr.) Latin-English Lexicon. 13th edition. 

Royal 8vo. pp. 1,670, cloth extra. Price i&r. 

The superiority of this justly-famed Lexicon is retained over all others 
by the fulness of its Quotations, the including in the Vocabulary Proper 
Names, the distinguishing whether the Derivative is classical or other- 
wise, the exactness of the.References to the Original Authors, and by the 
price. 

" The best Latin Dictionary, whethev for the scholar or advanced 
student. **— Spectator. 

" Every page bears the impress of VndusXrj axv^ caxt.** — Atlicn«um. 
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Anecdotes of the Queen and Royal Family, collected and 

edited by J. G. Hodgixs, with lUustratioos. New edition, revised by 
John Timbs. 5«. 

Angell (J. K.) A Treatise on the Law of Highwajrs. Svo. 

Art, Pictorial and Industrial, VoL I. i/. iix. 6d. 

Audubon. A Memoir of John James Audubon, the Naturalist, 
edited by Robkst Buchanan, with pMtrait. and edition. 8vo. 15*. 

Australian Tales, by the " Old Boomerang." Post 8yo. y. 

ALDWIN (J. D.) Prehistoric Nations. i2mo. 

Ancient America, in notes of American Ar- 
chaeology. Crown 8va los. 6d, 

Bancroft's History of America. Library edition, 9 vols. Svo. 

Histoiy of America, VoL X. (completing the Work.) 

8vo. I2S. 

Barber (E. C.) The Crack Shot. Post Svo. 8x. 6d. 

Barnes's (Rev. A.) Lectures on the Evidences of Christi- 
anity in the 19th Century. lamo. 7^. 6d. 

Bamum (P. T.) Struggles and Triumphs. Crown Svo. 

Fancy boards, as. 6d. 

Barrington (Hon. and Rev. L.J.) From Urto Macpelah; 

the Story of Abraham. Crown 8va, cloth, 5;. 

THE BAYARD SERIES. Comprising Plea- 
sure Books of Literature produced in the Choicest 
Style as Companionable Volumes at Home and 
Abroad. 

Price or. 6d, each Volume, complete in itself, printed at the Chirwick Prtu, 
bound by Bum,JlextbU cloth extra, gilt leaves, with silk Headbands 
and Registers. 

The Story of the Chevalier Bayard. By M. De Bervillk. 

De Joinville's St. Louis, King of Prance. 

The Essays of Abraham Cowley, including all his Prose 

Works. 

Abdallah ; or, the Four Leaves. By Edouard Labouixayx. 
Table -TaXk. and 0'^vm»ti<& ckma5^Qleon Buonaparte. 
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The King and the Commons : a Selection of Cavalier and 
Puritan Song. Edited by Pro£ Morley. 

Words of Wellington : Maxims and Opinions of the Great 
Duke. 

Dr. Johnson's Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. With Notes. 

Hazlitt's Round Table. With Biographical Introduction. 

The Religio Medici, Hydriotaphia, and the Letter to a 
Friend. By Sir Thomas Browne, Knt. 

Ballad Poetry of the Affections. By Robert Buchanan. 

Coleridge's Christabel, and other Imaginative Poems. With 
Preface by Algernon C. Swinburne. 

Lord Chesterfield's Letters, Sentences and Maxims. 

With Introduction by the Editor, and Essay on Chesterfield by M. De 
St. Beuve, of the French Academy. 

Essays in Mosaic. By Thos. Ballantyne. 

My Uncle Toby; his ^tory and his Friends. Edited 
by P. Fitzgerald. 

Reflections ; or, Moral Sentences and Maxims of the Duke 
^ de la Rochefoucauld. 

Socrates, Memoirs for English Readers from Xenophon's 
Memorabilia. By £dw. Lsvibn. 

A tuitabU Case containing is volunus^ Price 31;. td. ; or the Case separate^ 

price y. 6tL 

Extracts from Literary Notices. 

"The present series — takine its name from the opening volume, which 
contained a translation of the Knight without Fear and without Reproach 
— will really, we think, fill a void in the shelves of all except the most 
complete English libraries. These little square-shaped volumes contain, 
in a very manageabte and pretty fonn, a great many things not very easy 
of access elsewhere, and some things for the first time brought together. 
— Pall Mall Gazette, " We have here two more volumes of the series 
appropriately called the * Bayard,* as they certainly are * sans reproche.* 
Ofconvenient si2e, with clear typography and tasteful binding, we know 
no other little volumes which make such good gift-books for persons of 
mature age." — Examiner. ** St. Louis and his companions, as described 
by JoinvOle, not only in their glistening armour, but in their every-day 
attire, are brought nearer to us, become intelligible to us, and teach us 
lessons of humanity which we can learn from men only, and not from saints 
and heroes. Here lies the real value of real history. It widens our minds 
and our hearts, and gives us that true knowledge of the woiid and of 
human nature in all its phases which but few can gain in the short span 
of their own life, and in tne narrow sphere of their fi-iends and enemies. 
We can hardly imagine a better book for boys to read or for men to 
ponder over.** — Times, 

Beecher (Henry Ward, D. D.) Life Thoughts. Complete 

in z vol* zamg. aj. 6d, 

K % 
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Beecher (Heniy Ward, D.D.) Sermoms Selected. i2mo. 
Norwood, or VilUge Life in New Eni^land. 



Crown Sto. 6r. 



— »— (Dr. Lyman) Life and Correspondence of. 2 yols. 
post Sto. xL IX. 

Bees and Beekeeping. Bj the Times' Beemaster. lUiistnteiL 

OowB 8va New Ediuon, with addkkms. as. 6tL 

Bell (Rev. C. D.) Faith in Earnest. iSma ix. 6^ 

' Blanche NevUe. Fcap. 8vol dr. 

Bellows (A. J.) The Philosophy of Bating. Post Sto. 

^— How not to be Sick, a Sequel to Philosopl^ of 
Satiac. Ptet dva js. 6d. 

Biart (L«) Adventures of a Young Naturalist. (See 



Bkkersteth's Hymnal Companion to Book of 



K<K I. A SaalUype E«ikkM» i .di i i i jh^ ck«k Gb^ o < 
Ko. 1. B dmo nwK Eap. red c^ges . . z 

Ko^ 1. C ditto 



Kck ». S«eoaadhsue t3rpe, 5npcr-«c>T*I ?»*^ cksik fiay . . x 
Kix s^ A Atto loaa fia^k. red «4ees .. m 

l^a&B dkfeo MarocooSHV^s9t«4c».. ^ 



Koi. V A ^tfeo 

K<k> B 
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List of Publications ^ ii 

rBigelow (John) France and Hereditary Monarchy. 8yo. 
bishop (J. L.) History of American Manufacture. 3 vols. 

8vo. 3?. 5X. 
' (J. P.) First Book of the Law. 8vo. i/. \s. 

:Black (W.) Daughter of Heth. New edition. Crown 8vo. 

cloth. 6s. 

In Silk Attire. New edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6j. 

Kilmeny. 3 vols. 31J. (yd, 

Blackburn (H.) Art in the Mountains : the Story of the 

Passion Play, with upwards of Fifty Illustrations. 8vo. zzr. 

Artists and Arabs. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 

•js. 6d. 

Normandy Picturesque. Numerous Illustrations. 



8yo. idr. 

Travelling in Spain. With numerous Illustrations. 



Syo. z6r. 



Travelling in Spain. Guide Book Edition i2mo. 



or. 6d. 

The P3rrenees. Summer Life at French Watering- 

Places. 100 Illustrations by Gustavb Dore, Royal 8vo. i&r. 

'£lackmore (R. D.) Loma Doone. New edition. Crown, 

8vo. 6s. 

" The reader at times holds his breath, so graphically yet so simiily 
does John Ridd tell his tale . . . . 'Loma Doone' is a work of real 
excellence, and as such we heartily commend it to the public." — Saturdajf 
Review. 

Cradock No well. 2nd and cheaper edition, dr. 

{In the frets. 



Clara Vaughan. 6j. 

■. Georgics of Virgil. Small 4to. 4^. 6^. 

31ackwell (E.) Laws of Life. New edition. Fcp. 3^. 6</. 

Boardman's Higher Christian Life. Fcp. ix. 6^ 
Bonwick (J.) Last of the Tasmanians. 8vo. i6j. 

Daily Life of the Tasmanians. 8vo. izr. 6^ 

Curious Facts of Old Colonial Days. i2mo. cloth. 

5*. 
Book of Common Prayer with the Hymnal Companiotu 

33mo. cloth. &/. ; bound x j. And in variousVnxv^vck.'ik^ 
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Books suitable for School Prizes and Presents. (Full< 
description of each book will be found in the alphabet) 

Adventures of a Youns Naturalist, ^s. 6d, 

on Great Hunting Grounds, sx. 

AUcott's Old Fashioned Giri. y. (d. 

Little Women, y. 6d. 

Little Men. y. 6d. 

Anecdotes of the Queen. $*- 

Bayard Series (See Bayard.) 

Blackmore's Loma Doone. 6s. 

Changed Cross (The), m. 6d. 

Child's Play. 7^.6^ 

Christ in Song. 51. 

Craik (Mrs.) Little Sunshine's Holiday, is. 

Adventures of A. Brownie. 5^. 

Craik (Miss) The Cousin from India. 4s. 

Dana's Two Years before the Mast. 6s. 

Brkman-Chatrian's, The Forest House. 3c 6d. 

Faith Gartney. y. 6d. ; doth boards, is. 6d. 

Favourite English Poems. 300 Illustrations. 9i«. 

Franc's Emily's Choice, y. 

— Marian. 5*. 

Silken Cord. 5*. 

Vermont Vale. y. 

— ^ Minnie's Mission. 41. 
Gayworthys (The), y. 6d. 
Gentle Life, (Queen Edition), zot. 6d. 
Gentie Life Series. (.9«f Alphabet). 
Glorer's Light of the Word. u. 6d. 
Hayes (Dr.) Cast Away in the Cold. 6s. 
Healy (Miss) The Home Theatre, y. 6d. 
Henderson's Latin Proverbs, los. dd. 
Hugo's Toilers of the Sea. xos. 6d. 

ft •• •! 6s. 

Kingston's Ben Burton, y. 6d. 
* Kennan's Tent Life. 6r. 

Lsrra Sacra Americana. 4r. 6d. 
Macgregor (John) Rob Roy Books. (5^ Alphabet.> 
Maury's Physical Geography of the Sea. 6s. 
Parisian Family, y. 
Phelps (Miss) The Silent Partner, y. 
Sitowe (JMn.) Pink and White Tyranny. 3*. 6tt. 
0\d Tci'wti¥^Yk&, Qoth extra 6f . and af , 6d: 

-P«axVcKOTt'%\iiLs&.^« «ju 
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Books for School Prizes and Presents, continued. 

Tauchnitz's German Authors. (See Taudmitz.) 
Twenty Years Ago. 4X. ' 
Under the Blue Sky. 7^. 6d. 
Whitne/s (Mrs.) Books. (5'«« Alphabet) 

Bowen (Francis) Principles of Political Economy. 

8vo. 14X. 

Bowles (T. G.) The Defence of Paris, narrated as it was 

Seen. 8vo. X4X. 

Boynton (Charles B., D.D.) Navy of the United States, 

with Illustrations of the Ironclad Vessels. 8vo. 2 vols. 2^ 

Bremer (Fredrika) Life, Letters, and Posthumous Works. 

Crown Svo. los. 6d. 

Brett (E.) Notes on Yachts. Fcp^ dr. 

Broke (Admiral Sir B. V. P., Bart., K.C.B.) Biography 

o£ i/. 

Browne (J. R. Adventures in the Apache Country. Post 

8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Burritt (E.) The Black Country and its Green Border 

Land : or. Expeditions and Explorations round Binninghani^ Wolver- 
hampton, sc JBy Elihu Burritt. Second and cheaper edition. Post 
8vo. 6s. 

A Walk from London to Jo^n O'Groat's, and from 

London to the Land's End and Back. With Notes by the Way. 
By Elihu Burritt. Two vols. Price 6s. each, with IllustrsUioDS. 

The Lectures and Speeches of Elihu Burritt. 



Fcp. Svo. doth, 6s. 
Burroughs (John), See Wake Robin. 
Bush (R. J.) Reindeer, Dogs, and Snow Shoes : a Journal 

of Siberian Travel 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Bushneirs (Dr.) The Vicarious Sacrifice. Post Svo. l9,6d, 

Nature and the Supernatural. Post Svo. 3^. 6d, 

Christian Nurture. 3^. 6d, 

Character of Jesus. 6d. 

The New Life. Crown Svo. 3^. 6d. 

Butler (W. F.) The Great Lone Land; a. ocyvxnXftT ^^^^axt^^c^ 
across the Sadcatchewan Valley to the HocVy 'NLcracakaasA, «.c Tftsnr 
trations and Maps, Bvo., clo^ extra, 16s. 




Keat's Eve of St. Agnes. 
Milton's VAUcgro. 
Roeers' Pleasures of Memory.* 
Shaucespeare's Sones and Scontbs. 
Tennvson's May Queen. 
Weir's Poetry of Mature. 
Wordsworth's Pastoral Poems. 
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HANGED Cross (The) and other Religious Poems,. 

9M.6d, 

Child's Play, with 16 coloured drawings by E. V.B. 
An entirely new edition, printed on thick paper, with tints, 

Chfld (P. J.) English and Scotch Ballads. A new edition,. 

rerised by the editor. 8 vols. icp. i^ 8f. 

Choice Editions of Choice Books. New Editions. HIus- 
trated bj C W. Cooe, R.A, T. Creswidc, R.A, £dward Duncan,. 
Birket Foster, J. C Horsley, AR.A, George Hides, R. Rederave, R.A,. 
C Stonehouse, F. Taylor, George Thomas, H. J. Townshend, £. H. 
Wehaert, Harrison Weir, &c. Crown 8vo. doth, y. each ; mor. zor. 6d,- 

Bkxnnfield's Fanner's Boy. 
Campbell's Pleasures of Hope. • 
CuBdall's EHzabethan Poetry. 
Cc^eridge's Andent Mariner. 
Goldsmith's Deserted VUbge. 
Goklsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 
Gray's Elegy in a Churchyard. 

Christ in Song. H3rmns of Immannel, selected from all Ages, 
with Notes. By Philip Schaff, D.D. Crown 8vo. toned paper, 
beautifully printed at the Chiswidc Press. With Initial Letters and< 
Ornaments and handsomely bound. New Edition, ^r. 

Christabel. See Bayard Series. 

Christmas Presents. See Illustrated Books. 

Chronicles of Castle of Amelroy. 4to. With Photographic 

niustrations. 2^ 3X. 

Classified Catalogue of School, College, Technical, and 
General Educational Works in use in Great Britain, arranged' 
according to subjects. In z voL 8va y. 6d. 

Coffin (G. C.) Our New Way Round the World. 8vo. 12s, 

Coleridge (Sir J. D.) On Convents. 8vo. boards, 5^-. 

Commons Preservation (Prize Essays on), written in compe- 
tition for Prixes offered by Henry W. Peek, Esq. 8vo. Z4X. 

Cradock Nowell. See Blackmore. 

Craik (Mrs.), Little Sunshine's Holiday (forming YoL i. 
of the John Halifax Series of Giris* Books. Snuill post 8vo. ^r. 

^— Poems. Crown, cloth, ^s, 

Adventures of a Brownie. Numerous Illustrations. 

Square cloth, $s. 

(Georgiana M.) The Cousin from India, forming- 



VoL 2. of John Halifax Series. Small post 8vo. 4X. 

Without Kith or Kin. 3 vols, crown 8vo., 31J. 6tL 

Hero TieNeVvaxi. iVck^s, Post Svo, 21J. 



Craik's American 't^iQ^'WTV!|fiKi^ mAV^-^^^ ^>^ xs&aBU9coi». 

lUwstrations. %^o« '>^^ u* 
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Cronise (Titus F.) The Natural Wealth of California,. 

comprising Early Historyj Geography^ Climate, Commerce, Agriculture,. 
Mines, Manufactures, Railroads, Statistics, &c &c. Imp. 8vo. z/. 5r. 

Cummins (Maria S.) Haunted Hearts (Low's Copyright 
Series). x6mo. boards, xs, M, ; cloth, as-. 

[ALTON (J. C.) A Treatise on Physiology and! 
Hygiene for Schools, Families, and Colleges, withf 
numerous Illustrations. 7^. 6d, 

Dana ( ) Two Years before the Mast and Twenty- 
four years After. New Edition, with Notes and Revisions. i2mo. 6r. 

Dana (Jas. D.) Corals and Coral Islands. Numerous 

Illustrations, charts, &c. Royal 8vo. doth extra. 2if. 

Darley (Felix O. C.) Sketches Abroad with Pen and 

Pencil, with 84 Illustrations on Wood. Small 4to. 7^ . 6d, 

Daughter (A) of Heth, by Wm. Black. Eleventh and Cheaper 

edition, i vol. crown Svo. 6s. 

Dawson (Professor) Archaia. Post Svo. 6s > 

Devonshire Hamlets ; Hamlet 1603, Hamlet 1604. I Vol. 

Svo. 7* . 6d. 

Draper (John W.) Human Physiology. Illustrated with 
more than 300 Woodcuts from Photographs, &c Royal Svo. cloth 
extra, i/. 5^. 

Dream Book (The) with 12 Drawings in facsimile by E. V.» B. 
Med. 4to. i/. ixs. 6d, 

Duplais and McKennie, Treatise on the Manufacture and 

Distillation of Alcoholic Liquors. With numerous Engravings. 

Svo. 2/. 2J. 

Duplessis (G.) Wonders of Engraving. With numerous 

Illustrations and Photographs. Svo. zzr. 6d. 

Dussauce (Professor H.) A New and Complete Treatise 
on the Art of Tanning. Royal Svo. z/. lof. 

General Treatise on the Manufacture of Vinegar, 

Svo. i/. IS. 

NGLISH Catalogue (The), 1835 to 1863, Amal- 
gamating the London and the British Catalogues. Med. Svo. 
nalf-morocco. 2/. 5J. ^ 

Supplements, 1863, 1864, 1865, y, 6d, 

each ; 1S66, 1867, x86S, 5*. each. 

Writers, Chapters for Self-improvement in English 

Literature ; by the author of "The Gentle Life." dr. 

Erckmann-Chatrian, Forest Hou^e wa^ C«>Ja.w««?^ 
"Lovers. Crown Svo. y. 6d, 



mm. 
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[ AITH GARTNEyS Girlhood, by the Author of 
*' The Gayworthys." Fcap. withlColoured Fnmd&piece. y. 6tL 

Favourite English Poems. New and Extended 
Edition, with 300 illustiations. Small 4to. aix. 

Pew (A) Hints on Proving Wills. Enlarged Edition, sewed. 

IX. 

Fields (J. T.) Yesterdays with Authors. Crown 8to. 10s. 6d, 

Fletcher (Rev. J. C.) and Kidder (Rev. D. P.) Braxil and 
the Bnuiliana. New Editioo, widi 150 Uhistndons and wmi l fMii - 
tary matter. 8ro. iSt. 

Franc (Maude Jeane) Emily's Choice, an Australian Tale. 

X voL small post 8ro. With a FVonuspieoe by G. F. Akgas. 5c. 

Marian, or the Light of Some One's Home. Fcpu 

3rd Edition, widi Frontispiece. 51. 

Silken Cords and Iron Fetters. $u 

— ^-^ Vermot Vale. Small post 4to^ with JFrontispaeoe. 51. 
's Mission. Small post Sto^ witk Fronts- 



piece. 4£. 
Friswell (J. H.) Familiar Words, 2nd Editioa. 6ir. 

A Man's Thoughts. Essay. Small poet S^e^o. ciodi, 6s. 

<— Other People's Windows. Crown Sro. €s, 

One of Two, 3 t^oIs* i*'. iii 6*. 

Qems of I>utch Art. Twdre niotognplis frooi fines 




AYWORTHTS (The\. a Stoiy of Xew Ej^nd 

* ^'~ ^naB pass Srcv 3L 6i£. 



Gentle Life (Qocen EdStJon). iTok. ia 1, SKa242D. 
roc 6a. 

THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES. Fnniedin 
£Ue\ir« on Tcoied Paiper. haDdsomehrbcniMi. fynih 
ing suitable Vohuxies for Presents. I^3cc 6s^ eadi: 
or in calf extra, pnce lof. Si. 

1. 
The Gentle Life. EssaiTs in asd cC ^le FoEsacist of Cfai- 



SKSCE :C OeadbMen sad Ot.nftV w tnuufc. Tcac^ tjftsiBfc 
"'His^ v^ccm «£ V mi^RanBL '«^ «t^i^ «iAites «ac 
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About in the World. Essays by the Author of "The Gentle 
Life." 

" It is not easy to open it at any page without finding some hai^y 
idea." — Morning Post. 

III. 

Like unto Christ. A New Translation of the **De Imita- 
tione Christi " usually ascribed to Thomas k Kempis. With a Vignette 
from an Original Drawing by Sir Thomas Lawrence. Second Edition. 

'* Evinces independent scholarship, and a profound feeling for the 
orieinal. " — Nonconformist. 

"Could not be presented in a more exquisite form, for a more sightly 
volume was never seen." — Illustrated London News. 

IV. 

Familiar Words. An Index Verborum, or Quotation Hand- 
book. Affording an immediate Reference to Phrases and Sentences 
that have become embedded in the English language. Second and en- 
larged Edition. 

"The most extensive dictionary ot quotation we have met with." — 
Notes and Queries. 

"Will add to the author's credit with all honest workers."— .fijrtf- 
tniner. 

V. 

Essays by Montaigne. Edited, Compared, Revised, and 
Annotated by the Author of "The Gentle Life." With Vignette Por- 
trait. Second Edition. 

" We should be glad if any words of ours could help to bespeak a Iaig[e 
circulation for this handsome attractive book ; and who can refuse his 
homage to the good-humoured industry of Uie editor." — Illustrated 
Times, 

VI. 

The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia. Written by Sir 

Philip Sidney. Edited, with Notes, by the Author of "The Uentle 
Life." Dedicated, by permission, to the Earl of Derby, js. 6d. 

" All the best things in the Arcadia are retained intact in Mr. Fris- 
well's edition. — Examiner. 

VII. 

The Gentle Life. Second Series. Third Edition. 

" There is not a single thought in the volume that does not contribute in 
some measure to the formation of a true gentleman." — Daily News. 

VIII. 

Varia: Readings from Rare Books. Reprinted, by per- 
mission, from the Saturday Review, Spectator, &c. 

"The books discussed in this volume are no less valuable than they 
are rare, and the compiler b entitled to the gratitude oC ^3cA. v^S^^c 
for having rendered their treasures ava^a^\« to xJea ^«c«nl5k.'«a.^«.J"* — 
Observer. 
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IX. 

The Silent Hour: Essays, Original and Selected. Bj 

the Author of "The Gentle Life." Second Edition. 
"All who poMeii the 'Gentle Life' should own this volamie."— 

X. 

Ettayt on English writers, for the Self-improvement of 
Students in English Literature. 

" The author has a distinct purpose and a proper and noble ambttkm to 
win the young to the pure ana noble studv of our glorious y.n gttA 
literature. To all (both men and women) who have neglected to read 
and study their native literature we would certainly suggest the Tohnae 
before us a» a fitting introduction.** — Examintr. 

XL 

Other People's Windows. By J. Hain Friswelx. Second 

Edition. 

" The chapters are ao livelv in themsehres» so mingkd with 
views of human nature, so fuU of illustrative axtecdotes* that ds 
cannot fail to be amused."— J/#rMM^ /*«>/. 

XIL 

A Man*s Thoughts. By J. Hain Friswkll. 



German Primer; being an Introductioii to First Stess is 
Germaa. Hy M. T. Pmw. as. 6dL 

Oirdlestone (C.) Christendom* lamo. $£. 

— — Family Prayers. i3nKx ix. 6/. 

Glover (Rev. R.) The Light of the Word. Third £.Scaak 

tSsaOk as; odl 

Ooethe*s Paust« With IHustratioES bf Kooevkai. SflisII .^». 
Qoull^ : The Royal Cookery Book. Br Txtxjks GotrfFi 

OM^H-C^K$«ae c£ dte Fteis Jc«Jxt Oob : oaK^acat jmi 
J^s^ita^ ¥P« br Aurawiss Oocff^. tekl paecnrcec* » Her 
Qu fc ^KS^ lItuc$oafi«d vicbi bK$e pfaccs;. bmucnu N- ^nmaai iir ^ 
C<t^bMic^ witbi tQ* wvcdcuc& $ww Cjci esccx $^ ^^ — 



•^ 1^ 6tr tb» airiest w»i »«t c«Bp68fte wwi: xis cwncerjr 



The Book of Pceserres : or. Kscescc? 5ec 
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Girls' Books. A Series written, edited, or translated by the 
Author of ** John Halifax." Small post 8vo., cloth extra, \s. each. 

I. Little Sunshine's Holiday, 
a. The Cousin from India. 

3. Twenty Years Ago. 

4. Is it True. 

5. An Only Sister. By Madame Guizot Dewitt. 

Gough (J. B.) The Autobiography and Reminiscences of 
John B. Gough. 8vo. Qoth, zzs. 

Grant, General, Life of. 8vo. 12s, 

Guizot*s History of France. Translated by Robert Black. 

Royal 8vo. Numerous Illustrations. Vol. i, cloth extra, 24;. ; in I^arts^ 
us. each (to be completed in about twenty parts). 

Guyon (Mad.) Life. By Upham. Third Edition, Crown 

8vo. 7J. td. 



Method of Prayer. Foolscap, is. 




ALL (E. H.) The Great West; Handbook for 

Emigrants and Settlers in America. With a large Map of 
routes, railways, and steam communication, complete to pre- 
sent time. Boards, \s. 

Harrington (J.) Pictures of Saint George's Chapel, Wind- 
sor. Photographs. 4to. 63;. 

Harrington's Abbey and Palace of Westminster. Photo- 
graphs. 5/. $5. 

Harper's Handbook for Travellers in Europe and the 

Bast. New Edition. Post 8vo. Morocco tuck, i/. xs. 

Hawthorne (Mrs. N.) Notes in England and Italy. Crown 

8vo. zof. 6d,. 

Hayes (Dr.) Cast Away in the Cold; an Old Man's Story 
of a Young Man's Adventures. By Dr. I. Isaac Hayks, Author of 
"The Open Polar Sea." With numerous Illustrations. Gilt edges, 6s. 

The Land of Desolation ; Personal Narrative of Ad- 
ventures in Greenland. Numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo., cloth 
extra. 14^. 

Hazlitt (William) The Round Table; the Best Essays of 
William Hazlitt, with Biographical Introduction (Bayard Series). 
2f . 6d, 

Healy (M.) Lakeville ; or. Shadow and Substance. A 

Novel 3 vols. iL xxs, 6d, 

A Summer's Romance. Crown 8vo., clotli. vos.^^ 

The Home Theatre. Sma\!Lpos\.%vo. 'i^. ^d. 
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Henderson (A.) Latin Proverbs and Quotations; with 

Translations and Parallel Passag^es, and a copious English Index. By 
Alfrko Henderson. Fcap. 4to., 530 pp. zof. 6d, 

*' A very handsome volume in its typographical externals, and a very 
useful^ companion to those who, when a (luotadon is aptly noade, like to 
trace it to tts source, to dwell on the minutiae of its application, and to 
find it illustrated wiUi choice parallel passages from. Kngli«sh and Latk 
authors." — Times. 

*' A book well worth adding to one's library."— kSo/wnib^ Review. 

Hearth Ghosts. By the Authdr of ' Gilbert Ru^e.* 3 Vols. 
Heber's (Bishop) Illustrated Edition of H3nnn8. With 

upwards of 100 Designs engraved in the first style of art under the 
superintendence of J. D. Cooper. Small 4to. Handsomely bound, 

Hitherto. By the Author of "The Gayworthys." New Edition. 
6s. 

Hoge — Blind Bartimseus. Popular edition, ij-. 

Holmes (Oliver W.) The Guardian Angel ; a Romance. 

9 vols. 16s. 



(Low*s Copyright Series.) Boards, is, 6d. ; cloth, 2s, 

Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. i2nio. is. ; mus* 

trated edition, 3X. 6d. 

The Professor at the Breakfast Table. 3^*. 6d> 

Songs in Many Kesrs. Post 8vo. 7^. 6d, 

Mechanism in Thought and Morals. i2mo. ix. 6d. 



Home Theatre (The), by Mary Healy. Small post 8vo. 

Homespun, or Twenty Five Years Ago in America, by 
Thomas Lackland. Fcap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Hoppin (Jas. M.) Old Country, its Scenery, Art, and 
Feople. Post 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

Howell (W. D.) Italian Journeys. i2ino. cloth. Sx. 6d» 

Hugo's Toilers of the Sea. Crown 8vo. dr. ; fancy boards, 

9S. ; cloth, as. 6d. ; Illustrated Edition, los. 6d. 

Hunt (Leigh) and S. A. Lee, Elegant Sonnets, with 
Essay on Sonneteers, s vols. 8vo. j8s. 

Day by the Fire. Fcap. dr. 6d,. 

Huntington (J.D., D.D.) Christian Believing. Crown 8vo. 

y. 6d. 

H3rmnal Companion to Book of Common Prayer. iS^ 

Bickersteth. * 

Ice, a lAidsuTMxvet Night's Dream. Small Post 8yo. js.6d. 
Is it True ■? ^?m^'Y^<es OaiVi^i& ^xi^'^vs^^ Small post 

8vo., cVol^vextni. ^vs- ^ «, ^ -« vt •« c^ « 
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LLUSTRATED BOOKS, suitable for Christmas, 
Birthday, or Wedding Presents. (The full titles of 
which will be found in the Alphabet.) 

Anderson's Fairy Tales. 25^. 

Werner (Carl) Nile Sketches. 3/. lar. 

Goethe's Faust, illustrations by P. Konswka. ios, 6d, 

Art, Pictorial and Industrial. Vol. I. 3U. 6d. 

St. George's Chapel, Windsor. 

Favourite English Poems, aij. 

The Abbey and Palace of Westminster. kI. $s. 

Adventures of a Young Naturalist, -js. 6a, 

Blackburn's Art in the Mountains, izr. 

Artists and Arabs. 7*. 6d, 

Normandy Picturesque. x6s, 

Travelling in Spain. 16*. 

The Pyrenees. i8j. 

Bush's Reindeer, Dogs, &c. 12;. 6d. 
Duplessis' Wonders of Engraving. i2x. (>d. 
Viardot, Wonders of Sculpture, izr. 6d. 

Wonders of Italian Art. 12*. 6d. 

Wonders of European Art, zzs. 6d. 

Sauzay's Wonders of Glass Making xzs. 6d. 

Fletcher and Kidder's Brazil. iBs, 

Gouffe's Royal Cookery Book. Coloured plates. 42^. 

Ditto. Popular edition. 10*. 6a. 

Book of Preserves, ioj. 6d. 

Heber (Bishop) Hymns. Illustrated edition. 7*. 6d. 
Christian Lyrics. 

Milton's Paradise Losk (Martin's plates). 3Z. Z3X. 6d, 
Palliser jMrs.) History of Lace. ai^. 

Historic Devices, &c 21s. 

Red Cross Knight (The). 25s. 
Dream Book, by E. V. B. 21*. 6d. 
Schiller's Lay of the Bell. 14X. 
Peaks a:nd Valleys of the Alps. 61. 6s. 

Index to the Subjects of Books published in the United 
Kingdom during the last 30 years. 8vo. Half-morocco. jL 6s, 

In the Tropics. Post 8vo. 6s. 



ACK HAZARD, a Story of Adventure by J. T. 
Trowbridge. Numerous illustrations, small post 3s. 6d, 

Johnson (R. B.) Very Far West Indeed. A few 

rough Experiences on the North-West Pacific Coast. Cr. 8vo. 
cloth, xos, 6d, 

AVANAGH'S Origin of Language. 2 vols, crown 

8vo. i/. \s. 

Kedge Anchor, or Young Sailor's Assistant, by 

Wm. Brady. 8vo. i6f. 
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Kennan (G.) Tent Life in Siberia. 3rd edition. 6s, 

** W« ttrongly recommend the work as (me of the most entertainias 
Tolumes of travel that has appeared of late years." — AtAemtum. 

** We hold our breath as he details some hair-breadth escape, and 
burst into fits of irresistible laughter over incidents full of humour.— 

Journey through the Caucasian Mountains. 8vo. 

doth. [/« tAe/ress. 

Kent (Chancellor) Commentaries on American Law. 

zith edition. 4 vols. 8va 4A zoc 

-Xing (Clarence) Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada. 

z vol. crown 8vo., doth. zor. 6d, 

^Kingston (W. H. G.) Ben Burton, or Bom and Bred at 

Sea. Fcap. with Illustrations, y. 6d. 




ANG (J. D.) The Coming Event. 8to. I2j. 
Lascelles (Arthur) The Coffee Grower's Guide. 

Post 8va as. 6d. 

Lee (G. R.) Memoirs of the American Revolutionary 

War. Svo. 16s. 

Like unto Christ. A new translation of the ** De Imitatione 
Christi," usually ascribed to Thomas ii Kempis. Second Edition. 6s, 

Little Gerty, by the author of ** The Lamplighter. Fcap. 6d. 

Little Men. See Alcott. 

Little Preacher. 32mo. is* 

Little Women. See Alcott. 

Little Sunshine's Holiday. S^g Craik (Mrs.) 

Log of my Leisure Hours. By an Qld Sailor. Cheapa 

Edition. Fancy boards, as, 

Longfellow (H. W.) The Poets and Poetry of Europe. 

New Edition. Svo. doth. z/. is. 

Loomis (Elias). Recent Progress of Astronomy. Post 8to. 

7s. 6d. 

Practical Astronomy. 8yo. &f. 

Lost amid \.\ift "Fo^*. ^VsXsJcwcs of Life in Newfoundland. 
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Low's Copyrigfat Cheap Editions of American Authors, 
comprising Popular Works, reprinted by arrangement with 
their Authors : — 

I. Haunted Hearts. By the Author of " The Lamplighter." 

3. The Guardian Ang^el. By " The Autocrat of the Breakfast Tahle." 

3. The Minister's Wooing. By the Author of " Uncle Tom's Cabin." 

4. Views Afoot. By Bayard Taylor. 

5. Kathrina, Her Life and Mine. By J. G. Holland. 

6. Hans Brinker: or, Life in Holland. By Mrs. Dodge. 

7. Men, Women, and Ghosts. By Miss Phelps. 

8. Society and Solitude. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

9. Hedged In. By Elizabeth Phelps. 

,xa An Old-Fashioned Girl. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

11. Faith Gartney. 

<i2. Stowe's Old Town Folks, ts. 6d.; cloth, 3^. 
1 13. Lowell's Study Windows. 

14. My Summer in a Garden. By Charles Dudley Warner. 
' 15. Pink and White Tyranny. By Mrs. Stowe. 
hi6. We Girls. By Mrs. Whitney. 

17. ^acklog^ Studies. By C. D. Warner. 

Each Yolume complete in itself, price is. 6d. enamelled flexible cover ; 
2f. cloth. 

iXrOw's Monthly Bulletin of American and Foreign Publi- 
cations, forwarded regularly. Subscription zs. 6d, per annum. 

.Low's Minion Series of Popular Books, is, each : — 

The Gates Ajar. (The original English Edition.) 

Who is He? 

The Little Preacher. 

The Boy Missionary. 

>Low (Sampson, Jun.) The Charities of London. A Guide 

to 750 Institutions. New Edition. 5^ . 

Handbook to the Charities of London, for the year 

1867. IS. 6d. 

Ludlow (FitzHugh). The Heart of the Continent. 8vo. 

doth 14X. 

Lyne (A. A.) The Midshipman's Trip to Jerusalem. 

With illustration. Second Edition, Crown 8vo., cloth. los. 6d. 
"Lyra. Sacra Americana. Gems of American Poetry, selected 

and arranged, with Notes and Biographical Sketches, by C. D. Clev^ 
LAND, D. £)., author of the *' Milton Concordance." zSmo. 4s. 6d. 

iMacalpine; or, On Scottish Ground. A Novel. 3 vols. 

crown Svo. 31^. 6d, 



SJJIIfJJACGREGOR (John, M. A.) " Rob Roy" on the 

} Baltic. Third Edition, small post, Svo. 2f. 6d. 




A Thousand Miles in the « Rob Roy 



it 



Canoe. Eleventh Edition. Small vos>^ ^n^* «»«t^ 
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Macgregor Hohn M. A.) Description of the « Rob Roy "^' 
Canoe, wiu plans, &c ir. 

The Voyage Alone in the Yawl " Rob Roy."' 



Second Edition. Small post, 8va 5f. 

Mackay (Dr.) Under the Blue Sky. Open-air Studies of 

Men and Nature. Crown 8vo. Qoth extra. 7^. 6d. 

March (A.) Anglo-Saxon Reader. 8vo. 7^. 6d, 

-»— — Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Lan- 
guage. 8vo. &r. 6d. 

Marcy, (R. B.) Thirty Years of Army Life. Royal Sto. 

IV. 



Prairie and Overland Traveller, zs. 6d, 



Marsh (George P.) Man and Nature. Svo. \^. 



Origin and History of the Eng^Ush L.aiiguage. 



8vo. i6r. 

Lectures on the English Language. 8to. i6i£. 



Mauiy (Commander) Physical Geograi^iy of the Sea azid 

its Meteorology. BeusaRecoostnictioaaBdExsIazgcHkeBraf&sfis^Br 
Work : with iUustraUre Charts and Diagrams.. New- K^HrSr^ 
8vo. 6s. 

McCrea (Col.) Lost amid the Fogs. Stow iqt. 6i£. 
McMullen's History of Canada. Stql 6f. 



Mercier (Rev. L.) Outlines <tf the Life of tiie I«ord J< 

Christ, a vols, crown 8va. 15s. 



Mihon*s Complete Poetical Works; widk C 



W. D. CuKVEUtKix New F^titwa Svo. zsa. : — «»T , TTt x£. xa:. 



Paradise Lost, with the or%nKiI Sceet Eagcxvmg? of 



JoHX Maktix. PloBted oa fazge pap<ec» coml . 
Missionary Geography (The); a Xmnal of JCaaonarr 

OperatuBsinaHpartsofi^ Wock^ wk!t3ljgam£Ilhisrac2ix^ Iobl 
y.6J. 

Monk of Monk's Own. 3 tq^ 3x1;. 6£ 
Montaigne*s Essies. Sar G«side life S 



Mother Goose's Melodies £br CbtfifreK. Snmrs :{«cl^ disk 

extra, ry- 6i£. 

Mountain (Bis h op) Life oC S^ ks 
My Sommfis in a Gafdea. See ^ 
My ^n^«^ v^CTiftg^- ^>Ux«d.. \ 
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E W Testament. The Authorized English Version ; 

with the various Readings from the most celebrated Manu- 
scripts, includin|^ the Sinaitic, the Vatican, and the Alex- 
andrian MSS., in English. With Notes by the Editor, Dr. 
TiscHENDORF. The whole revised and carefully collected 
for the Thousandth Volume of Baron Tauchnitz's Collection. Cloth flexible, 
gilt edges, 2j. dd. ; cheaper style, zr. ; or sewed, xs. 6d, 

Norris (T.) American Fish Culture, dr. 6d, 

Nothing to Wear, and Two Millions. By William 

Allen Butler, xs. 



LD Fashioned Girl. See Alcott. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven. Edited by Rev. H. 
RoBBiNS. ^ With Frontispiece after Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 3^ . 6d. 



ALLISER (Mrs.) A History of Lace, from the 

Earliest Period. A New and Revised Edition, with upwards 
of 100 Illustrations and coloured Designs, i vol. 8vo. xL xs. 

** One of the most readable books of the season ; permanently 
valuable, always interestmg, often amusing, and not inferior in all the 
essentials of a gift book." — Times. 

Historic Devices, Badges, and War Cries. 8vo. 





x/. xs. 

Parsons (T.) A Treatise on the Law of Marine Insurance 
and General Average. By Hon. Theophilus Parsons. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Parisian Family. From the French of Madame GuizoT De 
Witt ; by Author of " John Halifax." Fcap. ss. 

** The feeling of the story is so good, the characters are so clearly 
marked, there is such freshness and truth to nature in the simple ina- 
dents recorded, that we have been allured on from page to pa^e without 
the least wish to avail ourselves of a privilege permitted sometimes to the 
reviewer, and to skip a portion of the narrative." — Paii Mall Gaxette. 

Parton (J.) Smoking and Drinking. 3^. 6d. 

Peaks and Valleys of the Alps. From Water-Colour Draw- 
ings by Elijah Walton. Chromo-lithographed by J. H. Lowes, with 
Descriptive Text by the Rev. T. G. Bonnev, M.A., F.G.S. Folio, 
half-morocco, with 21 large Plates. Original subscription^ 8 ^laaxAaau ^ 
very limited edition only now issued. Pnce 6 ^\va«»&. 
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Phelps (Miss) Gates Ajar. j^mo. is, ; 6^. ; 4//. 

Men, Women, and GhostSt UmQ* Sewedf ix< (4% 

doth, 2f . 

Hedged In. i2mo. Sewed, u. 6d. ; cloth, 2J;, 

Silent Partner, ^s. 



Phillips (L.) Dictionary of Biographical Reference. 8v(n 

z/. lis. 6d. 

Plutarch's Lives. An Entirely New and Library Edition. 
Edited by A. H. Clough, Esq. 5 vols. 8va 3/. 3X. 

" ' Plutarch's Lives ' will yet be read by thousands, and in the version 
of Mr. Clough." — Quarterly Review. 

** Mr. Clough's work is worthy of all praise, and we hope that it will 
tend to revive the study of Plutarch." — Times. 

Morals. Uniform with Clough*s Edition of " Lives of 



Plutarch." Edited by Professor Goodwin. 5 vols. 8vo. 3/. 3*. 

Poe (E. A.) The Poetical Works of. Illustrated by eminent 
Artists. An entirely New Edition. Small 4to. los. 6d. 

Poems of the Inner Life. Post Svo. 8j.; morocco, lar. 6d, 
Poor (H. >V.) Manual of the Railroads of the United 

States for 1868-9; Showins: their Mileage, Stocks, Bonds^ Cost» 
Eamine:s, Expenses, and Organisations, with a Sketch of their Rise, &c. 
z voL 8vo. z6r. 

Portraits of Celebrated Women. By C. A. St. Beuve. 

i2mo. 6s. 6d. 
Prew (M. T.) German Primer. Square cloth. 2s, 6d, 
Publishers' Circular (The), and General Record of British 

and Foreien Literature ; ^ving a transcript of the titlo-page of every 
work publi^ed in Great Britain, and every work of interest published 
abroad, with lists of all the publishing houses. 

Published regularly on the zst and 15th of every Month, and forwarded 
post free to all parts of the world on payment of 8f. per annum. 

Queer Things of the Service. Crown 8vo., fancy boards. 

2s. 6d. 



ASSELAS, Prince of Abyssinia. By Dr. John- 
son. With Introduction by the Rev. William West, Vicar 
of Nairn. (Bayard Series). 2^. 6d, 

Recamier (Madame) Memoirs and Correspondence of» 

Translated from the French, and Edited by J. M. Luyster. With 
Portrait. Crown Svo. 7* . 6d. 

Red Cross Knight (The). Sff Spenser. 
Reid (W.) Aitet the VI at. Crown Svo. lor. 6^. 
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Reindeer, Dogs, &c. See Bush. 

Reminiscences of America in z86g, by Two Englishmen 

Crown 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

Richardson (A. S.) Stories from Old English Poetry.. 

Small post 8vo., cloth. 5^. 

• Rochefoucauld's Reflections. Flexible cloth extras 2s, 6d^ 

(Bayard Series.) 

Rogers (S.) Pleasures of Memory. See *' Choice Editions- 

of Choice Books." 5*. 



AUZAY, (A.) Marvels of Glass Making. Numer- 
ous illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. 

Schiller^s Lay of the Bell, translated by Lord 
Lytton. With 42 illustrations after Retsch. Oblong 4to. ij^ 

School Books. See Classified. 

School Prizes. See Books. 

Seaman (Ezra C.) Essays on the Progress of Nations 

, in civilization, productive history, wealth, and population ; illustrated by 
statistics. Post 8vo. \os. 6d, 

Sedgwick, (J.) Treatise on the Measure of Damages. Svo.. 

1/. i8f. 

Shadow and Substance. 3 vols. 31^. 6d, See Healy (M). 

Shakespeare's Songs and Sonnets, selected by J. Howard- 
Staunton ; with 36 exquisite drawings by John Gilbert. See 
" Choice Series." 5*. 

Sheridan's Troopers on the Borders. Post Svo. 7^. 6d, 
Sidney (Sir Philip) The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia^ 

edited, with notes, by the author of " Gentle Life," 7^. 6d, Large paper 
edition. X2S, 

Silent Hour (The), Essays original and selected, by the author 
of "The Gentle Life." Second edition. 6*. 

Silent Partner. See Phelps. 

Silliman (Benjamin) Life of, by G. P. Fisher. 2 vols. 

crown 8vo. i/. \s. 

Simson (W.) A History of the Gipsies, with specimens of 

the Gipsy Language, xos, 6d. 

Smiley (S. F.) Who is He ? 32mo. is. 

Smith and Hamilton's French Dictionary. 2 toIs. Cloth^ 

SIX. ; half roan, 22s. 
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Snow Flakes, and what they told the Children, beaatifiilij 

printed in colours. Cloth extra, bevelled boards. 5f. 

Socrates. Memoirs, from X^nophon's Memorabilia. B7 

£. Levibm. Flexible cloth. 2J. 6d. Bkyard Series. 

Spayth (Henry) The American Draught-Player. 2nd 

edition, zamo. &r. 

Spenser's Red Cross Knight, illustrated with 12 original * 

drawings in facsimile. 4to. i/. 5f. 

Spofford (Harriet P.) The Thief in the Night. Crown Svo., 

doth. 5f. 

Steele (Thos.) Under the Palms. A Volume of Verse. By 
Thomas Steele, translator of "An Eastern Love Story." Fcap. 8vck 
Cloth, 5*. 

Stewart (D.) Outlines of Moral Philosophy, by Dr. McCosh. 

New edition. lamo. y. 6d. 

Stories of the Great Prairies, from the Novels of J. F. 
Cooper. With numerous illustrations. 5s. 

Stories of the Woods, from J. F. Cooper. 5j. 

Sea, from J. F. Cooper. 5^. 

St. George's Chapel, Windsor, or 18 Photographs with de- 
scriptive Letterpress, by John Harrington. Imp. 410. 63X. 

Story without an End, from the German of Carov^, hy the 
late Mrs. Sarah T. Austin, crown 4to. with 15 exquisite drawinss by 
^ £. V. B., printed in colours in facsimile of the original water coumrs, 
' and numerous other illustrations. New edition. 7^. 6d. 



square, with illustrations by Harvey. 2j. 6d. 

of the Great March, a Diary of General Sherman's 

Campaien through Georgia and the Carohnas. Numerous illustrations, 
lamo. cloth, js. 6d. 

Stowe (Mrs. Beecher). Dred. Tauchnitz edition. i2mo. ^,6d. 

Geography, with 60 illustrations. Square doth, 41. 6/. 

House and Home Papers. i2mo. boards, ix. ; doth 

extra, ax. 6d. 

[ — Little Foxes. Cheap edition, u. ; library edition, 4*. 6/. 

Men of our Times, with portrait. Svo. 12s, 6d. 

Minister's Wooing. 5^*. ; copyright series, ix. 6d, ; 



doth, 2s. 

Old Town Folk. 2s. 6d. 



*' Thb story must make its way, as it is easy to predict it will, by its 
intrinsic merits." — Times. 

** A novel of great power and beauty, and something more than a 
mere novel— we mean tnat it is worth thoughtful people's reading. . . 
It is a finished Utecary work, and will well repay the reading." — Literary 
Churchman, » 
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Stowe (Mrs. Beecher) Old Town Fireside Stories. Cloth 

extra, y. 6d. 

Pink and White T3rranny. Small post 8vo. 3j. 6d. 

■ Queer Little People, is, ; cloth, 2j. 

— Religious Poems ; with illustrations, jj. 6d. 

Chimney Comer, is, ; cloth, is. 6d, 

— : — The Pearl of Orr*s Island. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

Little Pussey Willow. Fcap. 2s, 

(Professor Calvin E.) The Origin and History of 

the Books of the Nevsr Testament, Canonical and Apocryphal. 
8vo. 8f . 6d. 

STORY'S (JUSTICE) WORKS: 

Commentaries on the Law of Agency, as a Branch 
of Commercial and Maritime Jurisprudence. 6th Edition. 
8vo. il. IIS. 6d. 

Commentaries on the Law of Bailments. 7th Edition. 

8vo. il. IIS. 6d, 

Commentaries on the Law of Bills of Exchange, 
Foreign and Inland, as adnunistered in England and America. 
4th Edition. 8vo. il. iis. 6d. 

Commentaries on the Conflict of Laws, Foreign 

and Domestic, in regard to Contracts, Rights, and Remedies, 
and especially in regard to Marriages, Divorces, Wills, Successions,, 
and Judgments. 6tn Edition. 8vo. i/. 12s. 

Commentaries on the Constitution of the United 

States ; with a Preliminary Review of the Constitutional History 
of the Colonies and States before the adoption of the Constitution. 
3rd Edition, a vols. 8vo. a/, as. 

Commentaries on the Law of Partnership as a branch 
of Commercial and Maritime Jurisprudence. 6th Edition, 
by E. H. Bennett. 8vo. z/. iis. 6d. 

Commentaries on the Law of Promissory Notes, 

and Guarantees of Notes and Cheques on Banks and Bankers. 6th> 
Edition ; by E. H. Bennett. 8vo. z/. zzj. 6d, 

Treatise on the Law of Contracts. By William< 
W. Story. 4th Edition, 2 vok. 8vo. 3/. 3*. 

Treatise on the Law of Sales of Personal Property. 

3rd Edition, edited by Hon. J. C Perkins. 8vo. z/. iis. 6d. 

Commentaries on Equity Pleadings and the Inci- 
dents relating thereto, according to the Practice of the Courts or 
Equity of England and America. 7th Edition. 8va il.tis.6d. 

Commentaries on Equity Jurisprudence as ads^> 
niatered in England and Ameticiu %'Oki.^Sidi\>QSffi. iJl. -». 
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Suburban Sketches, by the Author of << Venetian life." 

Pott 8vo. tt. 

Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite's Life, by the Author of 

" The Gayworthys,** Illustratioiis. Fcap. 8va y. 6d. 

Swiss Family Robinson, i2mo. 31. 6d. 



AUCHNITZ'S English Editions of German 

Authors. Each volume cloth flexible, 2X. ; or sewed, ts. 6d, 
The following are now ready : — 

z. On the Heights. By B. Aubrbach. 3 vols. 
A. In the Year '13. By Fritz Rbutbr. x voL 

3. Faust. By Gobthb. x voL 

4. Undine, and other Tales. By Fouqud z voL 

5. L'Arrabiata. By Paul Heysb. x vol. 

•6. The Princess, and other Tales. By Hbinrich Zschokke. x voL 

7. Lessing's Nathan the Wise. 

8. Hacklander's Behind the Counter, translated by Mary Howttt. 

9. Three Tales. By W. Hauff. 

ca Joachim v. Kamem ; Diary of a Poor Young Lady. By M. 

Nathusius. 
XI, Poems by Ferdinand Freiligrath. Edited by his daughter. 
J3. Gabriel. From the German of Paul Hbysb. By Arthur Milman. 
Z3. The Dead Lake, and other Tales. By P. Hbysb. 
Z4. Through Night to Light. By Gutzkow. 
«S. Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces. By Jean Paul Rxchtes. 
16. The Princess of the Moor. By Miss Marlitt. 

Tauchnitz (B.) German and English Dictionary, Paper, 

xf. ; doth, xf. 6d. ; roan, as. 



French and English. Paper is. 6d, ; cloth, 2s, ; 

roan« as. 6d. 

Italian and English. Paper, i^. 6d. ; doth, zr.; 



roan, 2s. 6d. 

Spanish and English. Paper, is. 6d, ; cloth, 2s.; 



roan, 2s. 6d. 



New Testament. Cloth, 2s, ; gilt, 2s, 6d, See New 

Testament. 

Taylor (Bayard) The Byeways of Europe ; Visits by Unfre- 
quented Routes to Remarkable Places. By Bayard Taylor, auithor 
of "Views AfooL" 2 vols, post 8yo. x6x. 



Story of Kennett. 2 vols, ids, 

Hannah Thurston. 3 vols. i/. 4f. 

TiaveVa Va Qix^^c.^ wad Russia. Post 8vo. ^s. 6d, 
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Taylor (Bayard). Egypt and Central Africa. 

M Beauty and the Beast. Crown 8vo. lor. 6d. 

^ ^ ■ ■ ■. A Summer in Colorado. Post 8vo. 7^. 6d, 

^ ^*— Joseph and his Friend. Post 8vo. lOf. 6d, 

r— Views Afoot. Enamelled boards, is, 6d. ; doth, 2s, 

See 'XiOw's Copyright Edition. 

'Tennyson's May Queen ; choicely Illustrated from designs by 
the Hon. Mrs. Boyle. Crown 8vo. Sec "Choice Series." s*. 

'Thomson (W. M.) The Land and the Book. With 300 

Illustrations, a vols. tl. is. 

-Tischendorf (Dr.) The New Testament. See New Testa- 
ment. 

•Townsend (Joljn) A Treatise on the Wrongs called 

Slander and Libel, and on the remedy, by ciril action, for these 
wrongs. 8vo. x/. xo#. 

Twenty Years Ago. (Forming 'Volume 3 of the John Halifax 
Series of Girls' Books). Small post 8vo. 4J. 

Twining (Miss) Illustrations of the Natural Orders of 
Plants, w^ith Groups and Descriptions. By Elizabeth Twining. 
Reduced from the folio edition, splendidly illustrated in colours &om 
. nature. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. 5/. 5*. 

ANDENHOFF'S (George), Clerical Assistant. 

Fcap. 3X. 6d. 

Ladies' Reader (The). Fcap. 5^. 

^ Varia ; Rare Readings from Scarce Books, by the author of 
** The -Gentle Life.'* Reprinted by permission from the ** Saturday Re- 
view," " Spectator," &c. dr. 

^ Vaux (Calvert). Villas and Cottages, a new edition, with 

300 designs. 8vo. X5X. 

\Viardot (L.) Wonders of Italian Art, numerous photo 

graphic and other illustrations. Demy 8vo. las. 6d. 
Wonders of Painting, numerous photographs and 

other illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d, 

Wonders of Sculpture. Numerous Illustrations. 




Demy Svo. X2s.6d. 




AKE ROBIN; a Book about Birds, by John 

Burroughs. Crown Svo. 5;. 

Warner (C. D.) My Summet vcl «. ^^jt^^sk. 
Boards, is. 6d. ; cloth, %s, V^W% Cavr^'SfiD*-^***^'*^ 



32 Sampson Low and Co*s List of Publications, 
We Girls ; a Home Stoiy, by the author of " Gayworthys."' 
Webster (Daniel) Life of, by Geo. T. Curtis. 2 vok. 8vo. 

Cloth. 36*. 
Werner (Carl), Nile Sketches, 6 Views, with Letterpress- 

In Portfolio, Imperial Folio. 3/. lor. 

Westminster Abbey and Palace. 40 Photographic Views^ 
with Letterpress, dedicated to Dean Stanley. 4101. Morocco extra, 
5^ 5*- 

Wheaton (Henry) Elements of International Law, edited 

by Dana. New edition. Inqt. 8vo. xL lor. 
Where is the City ? i2mo. doth. dr. 
White (J.) Sketches from America. 8va I2x. 
White (R. G.) Memoirs of the Life of \Villiam Shake-^ 

speare. Post 8to. C3oth. lot fid. 

Whitney (Mrs.), The Gajrworthys. Small post 8yo. y, 6tL 

Faith Gartney. Small post Svo. y. 6d* And in Low's 

Cheap Series, if. 6d. and ar. 

Hitherto. Small post 8vo. 6r. 



Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite's Life. ' Small post 

We Girls. Small post Svo. 3x. 6/. 



Whyte (J. W. H.) A Land Journey from Asia to Europe. 

Crown Bto. ioc <U1 

Woman's (A) Faith. A Novd. By the Author of " EAd.* 
3 Tob. Post Snx 3U. 6d. 

Wonders of Sculpture. .Ssr Viaidot. 

Worcester's (Dr.), New and Greatly Enlaiigred Dictiooaiy 
of the Engrlish LAnguaee. Adapted for Uhrary or College Rder> 
csce:, comprising 40,000 Wonis nore than Johnsons D kiiutt ary. 4ML 
dccK 1,834 pfx. Price 31X. 6d. weU bound : ditto, half ntssia, zL at. 

" The Tolumes b^sre as show a rast awoqnf of difigcnoe : hot wA 
Wehster it ts diU^icnce in combinaxiaa with &ncifblness» — ^widt War* 
cester in combinataon with good sense and judgwrwr Warcester''sistke 
soberer and safer book, and may be pfonooDoed the best ^■■"■■g Fmiifc 
LcTJcxin "—Axinurmwt. 

Words of Wellington, Maxims and Opinioiis, S ent enctt 
and Refkctions of the Great Dake, gathocd front his Di nitfihfi 
Letters, and Speeches v^Baj-ard ScriesX ac- 6d. 

Young (L.) Acts of Gallantry; grni^ a detail of cwajtd 
for whkh the Sihrr Medal of the Rojal Homm Socaetj has k» 
panjbtd dsring the last Fcrty-one yeaz& Oown Svo^ dadk. 9s. 6i. 
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